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Lord Stamp 


By Sir WiLL1am V. Woop 


I HAD not met Lord Stamp until sixteen years ago when, on 

Sir Guy Granet’s invitation, he entered the railway world at 
the age of 45 and became President of the Executive and later Chair- 
man of the Board of the London Midland and Scottish Railway 
Company. I had heard much of him as a civil servant who had 
gained a high reputation by his application of statistical methods to 
taxation, by his simultaneous studies in economics published in his 
great work, ‘‘ British Incomes and Property,’’ which gave him his 
degree of Doctor of Science, and by his venture into the commercial 
world when he assisted in the formation of the series of amalgama- 
tions and schemes of rationalisation which created Imperial Chemical 
Industries. I wondered in 1925 whether his gifts and ability would 
be equally successful in the railway industry, with its special com- 
mercial methods in selling services to the public inside the strait- 
jacket of rigid statutory controls dating back to before the creation 
of the limited liability company. But I had no doubts after my first 
few contacts with him, when he told us at Euston what he wanted 
to know on such varied matters as alternative administrative 
methods; costing of productions not sold but used to provide trans- 
port services which were sold; stores purchases and control; the 
legal controls of charges; financial policy; the position reached in 
fusing the many separate railway companies which had been 
amalgamated by Parliament, as regards ownership, into the London 
Midland and Scottish Railway; and the urgent problems which had 
arisen from the development of thousands of competing road trans- 
port agencies who could charge for their services as they wished from 
day to day. 

Stamp had already absorbed much of the published literature 
on railway matters, and knew what he wanted. What happened 
then was typical of his methods. He went to America to study the 
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conditions and examine the practices which had developed there 
and differed from those in this country, and to exchange views on 
these and railway matters generally with the officers of the railways 
in both the United States and Canada. Historical records, draft 
proposals on new schemes and oral suggestions elaborated on paper, 
on all his enquiries, together with those suggested to him by any of 
us, were assembled and disappeared into his capacious wallet to 
re-appear soon with a string of comments and questions. Most of 
this preliminary reading was done away from his office—while he 
was at home or travelling over the railway to see for himself the 
physical arrangements and to “‘ know the line ”’ and its staff. After 
that his draft proposals emerged for discussion with the wider 
number then concerned, and each had his say before the proposals 
became instructions. 

This process of examination of all available information and 
opinion gave him a comprehensive knowledge of his subject which 
enabled him to set his course with assurance and take future problems 
in his stride. It was just about this time that he gave his inaugural 
address to the Birmingham and Midland Institute on the ‘‘ Tyranny 
and Liberty of Books,’’ when he said:— 


‘““ That books must be read from cover to cover, with equal 
attention to each word, is a kind of Puritan tyranny I resent. 
. . . L ought to be able and free to skip the three-fourths which 
represents a highest common factor of prior reading and thus 
focus, clean and sharp, upon the new and essentially distinctive 
contribution.”’ 


What applied to books applied equally to all his other reading and 
hearing, and he had the gift of focusing quickly the essentials of a 
subject and from them stating in simple terms the problem and his 
views upon it. There was no short cut to his decisions or opinions, 
no guess made with an air of inspired finality, but sheer study of his 
subject with an enviable memory of it and a great rapidity:of thought. 

To appreciate the problems facing Stamp as an administrator 
when he went to Euston one must have broadly in mind the back- 
ground to the railway situation as it then was. Between 1914 and 
1921 the railways were under Government control, and they were 
returned to private ownership in the latter year. During the war 
period they had been driven at full speed without regard to upkeep 
or commercial considerations, and when the war ended the ravages 
of postponement of maintenance had to be overcome and commercial 
activities resumed. About the same time the railways were subjected 
to the first impact of fierce unregulated road competition, and 
this was to be a subject on which he was to devote a great deal of 
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Lord Stamp 


thought and attention throughout the next sixteen years. In 1923 
Parliament had amalgamated the ownership of the British trunk 
railway system into four groups, altogether 120 separate companies 
being reduced to four. Even now the full effect of that gigantic step 
cannot be seen, and when he entered the railway world in 1925 the 
task before him as leader of the largest company—the largest 
commercial undertaking in the world—was tremendous. 

Amalgamation of ownership of a number of companies was not of 
itself a difficult operation, particularly when directed by an Act of 
Parliament, but fusion of their various parts and their various 
standards and traditions into a single organisation with one motive 
was a much more difficult process, and a railway fusion presents 
unusual problems because of its rigid physical properties and its wide- 
spread area. The nature of a railway business, with its almost 
universal contacts and the need for equality of treatment of its 
patrons, alone made it desirable that there should be real fusion 
rather than mere unity of ownership at the top with a series of sub- 
sidiary companies, each a self-contained unit, although the alternative 
system is common in modern industry and is often preferable, a 
notable example being Imperial Chemical Industries. 

The first thing Stamp had to decide was the type of organisation 
to suit the requirements not of a railway company but of the wide- 
spread activities of the London Midland and Scottish Railway Com- 
pany. Up to that time the chief administrative officer of a British 
railway had always been a general manager, not always vested with 
complete powers, but after Stamp had examined the various alterna- 
tives he decided upon a system of management which resembled that 
in America. He was himself President, and the organisation which the 
Board of Directors approved on his recommendation provided for 
the appointment of four Vice-Presidents. These five officers formed 
an executive committee responsible to the Board. Each Vice- 
President controlled a number of departments, the whole of the staff 
in each department being responsible to the chief of that department, 
thus creating a complete chain of responsibility to the Board from 
each part of the railway and from each of the staff of 250,000. 

The new organisation began in 1927, and it has continued since. 
It had, and still has, its critics. But experience has shown that the 
organisation laid down by Stamp was well designed, and in the 
changing conditions since then it has shown an elasticity and 
adaptability which is the true test of an administrative organisation 
in any activity. 

In November, 1927, after permissive statutory powers had been 
obtained, he was elected a Director and then Chairman of the London 
Midland and Scottish Board in addition to his office of President of 
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the Executive. It was a unique step in railway history in this 
country, although common in ordinary business concerns, and the 
principle of railway directors being concerned with railway manage- 
ment has been the subject of controversy from time to time. That 
the dual appointment in Stamp’s case was fully justified is, however, 
beyond any doubt. 

With his new organisation he turned to the other railway problems 
facing him. It must be remembered that the day-to-day business of 
the railway and the heavy physical work involved in making good 
the wastage of the war years had to be carried on whilst the new 
railway system was coalescing; further, the years following amalga- 
mation were years of great economic disturbance in the trade of the 
country, with their effects on the fortunes of a railway with a public 
service to perform. It is little wonder, therefore, that it was impossible 
to concentrate solely on fusion plans, and these had to be developed 
gradually as opportunity offered. The officers of all the railways 
were, of course, constantly in consultation with each other, and no 
major question of policy which affected more than one system was 
decided without inter-company discussion. It was to these complex 
railway problems that he brought all his great gifts, and soon won 
for himself a place in the esteem of all railway managements in this 
and other countries. His rapidity of thought was accompanied by 
a patient and deliberate mind, and his natural treatment of any 
problem was the dispassionate analysis of fact and argument, coupled 
with a powerful urge to serve the common welfare. When he had 
made up his mind on a particular subject he used all his great 
eloquence in an endeavour to convince others, and, as railways were 
closely regulated by Parliament, this often meant Government 
departments. 

The road-rail problem quickly became an issue of first magnitude, 
and exercised the attention of the Government and Parliament inter- 
mittently. In 1927, in conjunction with the other railways, steps were 
taken by the Company to promote private bills in Parliament to 
obtain powers to own and operate road services which had twice 
already been refused. There was an extremely prolonged enquiry 
by a joint committee of both Houses of Parliament, and Stamp, as 
the chief witness of his company before the committee, made his 
debut as a railway expert. His complete mastery of the subject, 
including his handling of cross-examining counsel who had been 
delving into 100-year-old matters, showed that he had read and knew 
both sides of ancient as well as modern railway controversies. 

The powers were granted with some restrictions, but the con- 
troversy that broke out when the railways made what they considered 
to be necessary representations to the Government for a solution of 
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Lord Stamp 


the major problem became exceedingly bitter, and Stamp was a 
central figure in it. He gave the evidence on behalf of all the railways 
before the Royal Commission of 1928-31, served as a member on the 
Salter Committee set up by the Government to report on the problem 
in 1932, became in 1933 a member of the Transport Advisory Council 
(which was soon closely concerned with the issue), and in the winter 
of 1938-39 took a leading part in the campaign which became famous 
as the railways’ demand for a “‘ square deal.’’ Over this period his 
addresses to the London Midland and Scottish stockholders at the 
company’s annual general meetings contained detailed expositions 
of his views on this subject, and form a continuous record of the issue 
and of its treatment by the Government and Parliament. These 
addresses also dealt in detail with the many other railway problems 
of the period and the steps taken to solve them, and are a good record 
of his railway life and his vigorous exposition of his activities. He 
often took the opportunity in those addresses to reply to critics of 
the railways, and, as a result, the end of February each year often 
saw lively debates in the Press which sometimes continued for long 
periods. 

There were some who expected Stamp to use the same drastic 
methods to bring about a dramatic reorganisation of the railway 
system, something picturesque that would appeal to the public eye. 
The fact is that he did drastically reorganise the London Midland and 
Scottish, but he did it gradually by peaceful methods that were 
appreciated only by those who knew something of the complexities 
of the business and saw the fructification of the long-term plans he 
had made. Probably the most important initial task was the estab- 
lishment of a new London Midland and Scottish tradition to take the 
place of the various traditions and loyalties of the old companies. 
This was not easy, for it naturally disturbed those who had long 
experience of the constituent companies and were part of their 
histories and methods. It could only be done gradually, but it was 
fully accomplished in his-lifetime. 


His relations with all grades of his staff were very happy, whether 
he met them on day-to-day business matters, on his many journeys 
over the railway stretching from West Donegal and Wick to Southend, 
Bournemouth and Swansea, or in his many appearances at the various 
off-duty social organisations. In the latter he was often assisted by 
Lady Stamp, or rather assisted her, as she was particularly interested 
and active in the arrangements for the convalescent homes for the 
staff and their families and in the large network of affiliated societies 
which had been organised for ambulance, sports, gardening and other 
off-duty activities of all grades in the service. No one was ever 
under constraint in talking with him on any subject, ‘‘ shop ”’ 
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otherwise, for with his immense range—like that of a more human 
Bacon—all things were his subject. His endeavour always was to 
measure anything new to him and record it in his memory. 
Fortunately, a prolific giver of himself, he passed on his immense 
fund of knowledge in his talks and publications. If he had a fault 
in this respect, as I sometimes feared, it was in being too ready to 
help others regardless of himself. I thought he might not stand the 
strain, and that extraneous matters might interfere with essentials, 
but his physical health and rule of life overcame this, and at his death 
he had the vigour and energy of a man of 45 rather than one of 61. 

Not only did he very fully meet his business obligations but 
continued his other interests in writing on a variety of economic 
subjects, and, before and during the war, in advising the Govern- 
ment on various problems. 

While his contributions to economics during his railway career 
did not attempt to repeat such comprehensive surveys as his “‘ British 
Incomes and Property,’’ they included in 1928 a volume described as 
““ Some Economic Factors in Modern Life,’’ containing a series of 
essays and addresses on such varied subjects as ‘‘ esthetics,’’ 
‘““amalgamations,’’ “‘ stimulus,’’ ‘‘ statistical methods ’’ and ‘‘ human 
nature in statistics,’’ a revision in 1936 of his “‘ Principles of Taxa- 
tion,’’ and in 1937 his ‘‘ National Capital and Other Studies.’’ These 
studies included his ‘‘ Alcohol as an Economic Factor,’’ written from 
an economic standpoint and not from the personal standpoint of one 
who did not consume alcohol. And there were many other public 
addresses and writings on his wide interests including his life-long 
interest in photography—from the careful focus of a cathedral interior 
on a glass plate under a black cloth to the ‘‘ cine-camera ’’ photo- 
graphs of his family or of a railway engineering job. Someone wrote 
at the time of his death suggesting that his recent publications had 
not the quality of those twenty years earlier, and that they were too 
discursive or inconclusive. Many of them were light-hearted addresses 
to particular audiences or readers, and others were serious contribu- 
tions in discussions which did not appeal to the maligned man in 
the street, and others, again, were thinking aloud and not conclu- 
sively. Some I could re-read with pleasure or profit, but others I 
could not for his own reasons given in the ‘‘ Tyranny and Liberty 
of Books.’’ A few days before his death he gave me a copy of a 
reprint from ‘‘ Philosophy ’’’ of April, 1941, entitled ‘‘ Ceteris 
Paribus—The Danger of the Increment,’’ perhaps the last article 
he. wrote for public perusal. I have just re-read it, not for any senti- 
mental reason, but for its merit. The need for sound measurement 
was his approach to any problem; not that he regarded the assembly 
of facts and figures, or near facts and figures, as settling anything, 
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Lord Stamp 


whether presented to the eye in stodgy rows or in multi-coloured 
graphs. These were to him the crude data for the curve, on paper 
or in his mind, which formed the basis of his deductions on economic 
or political problems, or became his tools of management on the 
technical side of his railway life. 

I have strayed from the comments I was making on his railway 
work, but this brings me back to it. After preliminary enquiries 
in 1926, including an examination of various plans already in hand, 
he had come to the conclusion that substantial savings, in greater 
efficiency and economy which are really the same, would be obtained 
by the introduction of systematised cost and statistical records for each 
railway locomotive and each part of it. He considered that the then 
annual expenditure of over £11,000,000 on locomotive design, con- 
struction, maintenance, fuel consumption and use of water provided 
a wide field for the practical application of scientific records, and 
that the ultimate effect of improvements in locomotive efficiency 
would also have a salutary effect upon expenditure in other directions 
apart from the large sum involved in the locomotive department 
alone. He regarded it as an opportunity of demonstrating on a large 
scale, and with profit, the constructive use of statistics as a tool of 
management and not as a series of interesting facts. I should add 
that management for this purpose included design, maintenance and 
everything else in relation to the all-in cost, including use of capital. 
Experience very amply justified his analysis; the practical result was 
a great increase in efficiency with a reduced stock of locomotives 
and a gradual saving which grew to some £2,000,000 a year after 
meeting the outlay in preparing and analysing data which in itself 
produced valuable by-products. It was a typical illustration of the 
results of the bold policy of modernisation adopted by the London 
Midland and Scottish under his guidance, and, as a result, he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that in 1939 the railway passed into the 
national service for war purposes with the best equipment and the 
highest degree of maintenance and operating efficiency it had until 
then attained. 


In these and like matters, as I have mentioned earlier, he was 
not necessarily the originator of any particular idea. Suggestions 
of all sorts from all grades were carefully sifted and those of merit 
welded into a series of definite plans which then became Stamp’s 
responsibility to his Board and the shareholders. Most of the plans 
involved heavy outlay, and it was not a light responsibility, as 
during the years 1928 to 1938 £98 millions was spent on major 
replacements and improvements and all with the definite aim of 
economy and efficiency. When a major job or a novel one was 
completed a special staff responsible directly to him, and free from 
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departmental trammels, examined and reported on its cost and results, 
positive and negative, as a guide to further action. 

He launched an investigation into departmental contacts and func- 
tions as they were revealed through printed forms. This was extended 
to a review of the types of paper used and to their special purposes, 
and resulted in a great reduction in the number of different types of 
paper and forms and produced a saving in stationery and printing, 
apart from that in incidental clerical work, of £70,000 a year. Another 
feature was a “‘ Job Analysis Committee ’’ to measure by exact 
methods staff and performance in many diversified functions in 
different departments. In 1931 a system of budgetary control of 
expenditure was introduced which set a goal of assumed gross and 
net revenue breaking this into departmental budgets which were 
periodically revised during the year. Its main purpose was to ration 
expenditure, to cut the coat according to the cloth, and it was 
markedly successful, as was also an accompanying system of district 
competitions to secure ‘‘ quotas’’ of traffic and ‘“‘ quotas’”’ of 
efficiency in train running. 


These are but a few examples of his careful thought and approach 
to railway problems, in addition to the responsibility for the daily 
conduct of the affairs of this huge undertaking, which he explained 
at the annual meetings of the company. And his explanations were 
far from stodgy, as when he labelled the economy obtained 
by the introduction of measured shovel packing of permanent way 
ballast instead of packing by individual methods the ‘“‘ triumph 
of science over art.’’ At the same time he devoted as much time as 
he could spare to the academical side. He was President of the Rail- 
way Students’ Association and later of the Institute of Transport, 
often attending the meetings of the latter body in various parts of 
the country and taking part in its discussions. His interest in the 
foundation of the Institute of Public Administration is well known 
to members, and it was an interest which continued throughout his 
life and not only during the last four years in which he was the 
Institute’s President, in succession to Lord Haldane and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. His inaugural address in 1937 on ‘‘ The Adminis- 
trator and a Planned Society,’’ apart from his examination of the 
kind of training and temperament required for administrative work 
nowadays, was an interesting contribution on the change of scope 
of Governmental functions and the problems and difficulties which 
may arise from it—problems and difficulties which have now arisen. 
Apart from these activities connected with his business and various 
learned bodies*concerned with economics and statistics, he took a 
keen interest in the welfare of his church and in religious matters 
generally, including the social and educational problems on which 
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he often spoke and wrote. In recent years he had to ration his 
acceptance of invitations to address meetings of this nature, but con- 
tinued his far from formal chairmanship of the Leys School and 
Queenswood School. 

When war broke out and the railways passed under Government 
control, some of the day-to-day responsibility was lifted from his 
shoulders through the operations of the Railway Executive Com- 
mittee, and he was able to give more of his time to helping the 
Government as adviser on economic matters. But he retained full 
responsibility for major administrative decisions of the Company, 
and he found time to travel over most parts of the railway in order 
to encourage the staff and see for himself how they were faring in 
war-time conditicns. Each journey was noted in three or four sheets 
of short notes and comments, because in this and other matters he 
had in mind the need for continuity of the Company’s work and the 
possibility which, alas, became real last April. 

He often told me how interesting he found his work for the Govern- 
ment, and I know it was with real regret that, towards the end of 
1940, this came to an end. He had returned full time to railway 
work when he was struck down, and on the morning of his death 
he was in his office at 9 a.m., attending to the affairs of the railway 
with his usual cheerfulness. He had just been appointed a member 
of the Transport War Council set up by the Minister of Transport, 
and his last letter late that afternoon was on the work of this body, 
and was written to an old colleague in the Revenue—Lecnard Browett. 

On his place as an economist I am not qualified to write, but I 
think his place as a commentator on current affairs in this country, 
and almost equally in America, will rank very high. On both of 
these aspects I am content with the sound judgment of his friend 
and colleague, Henry Clay:— 


‘TI do not know how historians will assess his influence on 
current affairs in his time, but I am certain that for many genera- 
tions to come they, as well as the economists, will have to consult 
his books and essays in which he elucidated the conditions of his 
time.’’ 


As an administrator he held a unique place, and the analytical 
qualities of his great brain searched deep into a maze of technicalities 
on a new subject to find and marshal the essential facts and what they 
meant, and from them produce a coherent policy enabling him to 
take decisions with confidence. In negotiations and in conducting 
a meeting he had a tremendous patience, too great I thought, and 
told him so more than once, and I never saw him lose his temper 
or heard him make an unfair comment on anyone. Sincerely religious, 
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he had the rare virtue of the complete tolerance which tolerates 
intolerance, and if that led him into error it was an error to his 
credit, the error of suffering fools gladly. 

I have been endeavouring to write of him as an outstanding 
administrator, as a leader in public affairs, as an indefatigable analyst 
of everything around him, but in doing so I have had difficulty in 
thinking of him other than a man from whom I and a host of others 
have gained permanently by his friendship. 























Civil Servants and Civil Liberties 


By ProFessor A. BERRIEDALE KeiTH, D.C.L., D.Litt., LL.D. 


ae the beginning of the century the nature of the Civil Service 
and the character and extent of its functions have largely 
changed and grown in importance. Civil servants now constitute a 
formidable element in the population, with a marked tendency to 
increase in numbers. On Ist April, 1938, before the expansion of the 
Service as a result of active preparations for war, the civil, as opposed 
to the industrial, staffs of the civil departments numbered 90,857, of 
whom 25,747 were women; the defence departments had 22,249 
employees, including 4,919 women, while the revenue departments 
employed no fewer than 192,645 men and 70,740 women. Since the 
preceding April there had been increases of numbers in all the great 
departments to a total of 20,152, and no prospect of any cessation in 
the rate of increase was in sight. The changes made in the Service 
after the Great War accentuate the importance of the growth of its 
numerical strength. Civil servants have come to realise their 
importance in the State, and have developed through their new rela- 
tions with the Treasury a sense of corporate existence and power 
which was conspicuously absent in the period before I914. They 
tend more and more to develop in all ranks as distinct an ethos as 
marks members of the legal, the medical, and the teaching profes- 
sion, and to react in their own distinctive manner to public issues. 
The vast expansion of the numbers of the Civil Service has been 
the outcome, partly of the normal development of the essential State 
activities directed to the maintenance of its vital functions, but more 
largely of the movement inaugurated by the Liberal Government of 
1905 in favour of an active policy of social service. This movement 
was accepted as essential by all post-war Governments, and it fell 
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to them also to extend largely the intervention of the State in the 
sphere of trade and of agriculture and fisheries. Civil servants were 
brought into much closer relations with great sections of the public 
when the State inaugurated vast schemes of health insurance, of old 
age, widows’ and orphans’ pensions, and of unemployment insur- 
ance and assistance, undertook to provide for sufferers from war 
injuries, and to take steps to aid the widows and orphans of the dead, 
and rendered available the services of a public trustee. The limited 
and largely negative functions of the Local Government Board were 
expanded into the busy activities of the Ministry of Health, and the 
demolition of slums, the building of houses, and the planning of towns 
compelled the provision of expert control of the carrying out by local 
authorities of the wide powers conceded to them. Transport problems 
necessitated the creation of a new Ministry with wide powers, the 
Board of Trade had to cope with many new problems such as the 
regulation of the coal and cotton industries and the necessity of 
expanding its mercantile marine department. 


Even under the régime of the nineteenth century civil servants 
had exercised wide powers under the authority—often nominal—of 
their Parliamentary chiefs, who, interested in political problems, were 
only too glad to allow the ordinary departmental business to be con- 
ducted by men whose experience and ability rendered it easy for them 
to satisfy their chiefs that their intervention was neither necessary nor 
wise. In the Foreign Office, no doubt, men like Lord Salisbury kept 
in their own hands essential issues of policy, and did not welcome 
suggestions from the permanent staff, which was expected to conduct 
the routine business. But in the Colonial Office Ministers usually 
felt themselves incapable of initiative, and in the colonies it was 
widely believed that their destinies were controlled by clerks, such 
as Sir James Stephen, H. Merivale, and Sir Frederick Rogers. 
Inevitably the expanded activities of the twentieth century gave more 
and more scope for the development of Civil Service activities, and 
it was recognised that the functions of the officers in higher positions 
were misdescribed as clerical in the contemporary acceptance of that 
term, but were essentially those of administration. The activities of 
men like Sir Robert Morant in the field of education and of public 
health accustomed the public to the idea that civil servants should 
initiate policy, not merely carry into execution proposals emanating 
from Ministers. With the growing complexity of public business it 
is inevitable that the role of the Civil Service in this regard should 
constantly increase, and that the stature of Ministers in the public 
eye should diminish contemporaneously with the growth in status 
and importance of their departmental subordinates. 

But apart from the initiation of policy the Civil Service has 
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Civil Servants and Civil Liberties 


necessarily undertaken in ever-increasing measure the function of 
giving concrete form to its embodiment in legislation. Not merely 
are civil servants responsible for the Bills which Parliament is asked 
to enact, but they are charged with the framing of the regulations 
necessary in the great majority of cases to make effective the principles 
approved by Parliament. No one now disputes the necessity of this 
delegation of power; the only issue is whether its exercise is suffi- 
ciently supervised by Parliament, and on this question opinions, as 
is inevitable, are widely divided. The execution of Acts and regula- 
tions naturally falls to the Civil Service, but a comparatively recent 
practice is that of exercising quasi-judicial functions in the interpreta- 
tion of the legislation for which they are responsible. 

On this function controversy has raged even more fiercely than 
on the assignment of legislative duties to civil servants. The House 
of Commons has never been very enthusiastic regarding legislative 
details; its métier is rather the settlement of principles, performed 
in the limelight of the House, than the determination of details in the 
obscurity of the committee room. Hence it has been difficult to 
provoke it to jealousy of the relief given to it by the work of civil 
servants or to induce it to seek even to supervise that work. It is 
different with the judiciary. It is the duty of a good judge to amplify 
his jurisdiction, and the judicial mind, very naturally, dislikes the 
subtraction from its sphere of activity of the many issues now decided 
by administrative tribunals. But the new despotism criticised by 
Lord Hewart has little existence in reality, for the matters entrusted 
to administrative tribunals, or to Ministers acting on their advice, 
are essentially questions of discretionary decisions based on deter- 
minations of fact and sometimes of law; these determinations should 
be arrived at in a judicial spirit, but the decision resting on these 
determinations is left to Ministerial discretion, which will normally be 
influenced by considerations of public welfare and fairness to the 
individual concerned. An opportunity of regularising and strengthen- 
ing the procedure of such administrative tribunals was presented 
when a Committee on Ministers’ Powers was set up by Lord Sankey 
in 1929, but its report, delayed until 1932, was disappointing, and 
insufficiently attractive to elicit any action by the Ministry. The 
process of delegating quasi-judicial powers has, accordingly, pro- 
ceeded without serious hindrance or change. That it is inevitable is 
in effect conceded even by its critics. 


The Civil Service at the present day is thus endowed with wide 
powers to execute the laws of the land, to legislate within prescribed 
limits, and to interpret legislation. Much of its action impairs in no 
serious measure the liberty of the subject, or, if it impinges on it, 
can easily be defended as subserving a higher liberty: To compel a 
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man to pay contributions in order to secure sickness benefit, unem- 
ployment relief, or an old age pension, is unquestionably a derogation 
from his liberty, but it preserves his spirit from the degradation of 
dependence on charity and the restraints on liberty thereby imposed. 
To forbid the use of a slum dwelling is unquestionably a serious 
limitation of proprietary right, on the one hand, and of the tenant’s 
right to determine his own standard of house accommodation; yet 
it is possible to set against these sacrifices of individual liberty the 
freedom of the community from the degrading influences of homes 
unworthy of human habitation. Even the regulation of transport 
at the cost of the refusal of licences to undertakings, competent and 
blameless, inspired by the spirit of enterprise, may be found to be 
justified by the good of the community to which individual interest 
may have to yield. More difficult questions are raised by issues of 
town planning and development, which often present the question 
how far itis legitimate to sacrifice reasonable expectations of 
individuals to the perhaps problematical gain of the community. Or, 
again, the framing of rules to govern the grant of public assistance 
has long been in the hands of the executive; it is well known that for 
many years the gravest restrictions on personal liberty were imposed 
as the condition of receiving a bare subsistence in sordid surroundings; 
things are now changed very much for the better, but it is still a 
matter for the executive to decide the question what form of relief 
shall be afforded, and subject to what conditions. 


Cases such as those given above render it obvious that it is of 
vital importance that the Civil Service as a whole should be deeply 
conscious of its responsibility for the maintenance of the civil liberties 
of the people. There is no need to exaggerate the power of civil 
servants, or to ignore the measure of control which the House of 
Commons and its members exercise over them. The fact remains 
that by reason of their executive, legislative, and quasi-judicial 
authority they can seriously affect private rights, and that their action 
is extremely hard to control. The courts disclaim any power of super- 
vision of the exercise of their executive and legislative powers, 
provided that they act within the limits laid down by law. An 
individual citizen can secure redress for any breach of legality, even 
in carrying out some project of manifest public interest. But, if an 
act is within the ambit accorded by the law, however unwise and 
unfair it may be, judicial intervention is denied. Nor can it be denied 
that there is much force in the contention that the ordinary courts 
are ill adapted to criticise discretionary action, which is not their 
function. The establishment of special courts to control the action 
of the executive has been ruled out by the Committee on Ministers’ 
Powers in favour of the existing very limited power of control of the 
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courts and of the criticism which can be brought to bear on Ministers 
by the Houses of Parliament, but such criticism neither is nor can be 
made very effective. To ask a question about a case of alleged in- 
justice in the House of Commons, unless the matter concerns police 
action, is practically waste labour; the department can normally 
supply the Minister with a convincing brief, and it is not less difficult 
to challenge any legislative measure of the executive. The procedure 
of the House of Commons renders action very difficult; the minimal 
success achieved in securing the modification of defence regulations 
open to grave objection indicates the ineffectiveness even of a strong 
opposition, and in peace-time matters are even worse. 

In view of the weakness of judicial or Parliamentary control, 
there is constant danger of departments using more and more widely 
the powers entrusted to them. A Minister tends to yield to suggestions 
which are always supported by cogent reasons urged by able and 
sincere men, when he knows that, if any question is raised in the 
Commons, he can rely on his staff to provide him with an effective 
answer to any challenge. Many eager civil servants yield to the spirit 
of bureaucracy, which urges the fullest use of authority; it cannot 
be denied that the possession of potential power is to many minds a 
cogent reason for calling it into activity; it is easy to brush aside 
individual rights on the specious plea of the welfare of the majority, 
and the duty of the State to override objections which it does not 
accept as valid. Normally the British civil servant is a man of good 
will, destitute of any desire to act inconsiderately, but normally also 
he is deeply convinced of the value of the work of his department, 
and is apt to fall into the error of regarding opponents of any branch 
of its activities as animated by old-fashioned prejudices, and as 
adherents of an outworn individualism to which it were wrong to 
pander. 


There is, indeed, a natural tendency of civil servants to adopt a 
totalitarian outlook, and to regard the rights of the State, acting 
through them, as entitled to prevail over individual liberties. This 
characteristic was marked in that very able and devoted body of 
officials which conducted for so many years, with minimal control 
from without, the government of India. In Germany the attitude 
of the Civil Service rendered the triumph of the totalitarian ideal 
simple and natural; to accept principles from above, and to apply 
them in detail to the people regardless of their views, was the obvious 
duty of the Service, which could not weigh objections of ill-informed 
individuals of feeble judgment against the interests of the State. The 
success of totalitarian doctrine in Germany has largely been con- 
ditioned by the existence of a bureaucracy, whose ideas were in effect 
totalitarian long before Herr Hitler formally achieved full power, and 
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which was essentially efficient. Other totalitarian States have 
approached their ideal in proportion to the competence of their civil 
servants. 

It would be foolish to ignore the danger of totalitarian ideals gain- 
ing authority among British civil servants, especially those eager to 
further social advance. It is natural for those who adopt in economic 
matters socialist ideals, and believe in State-planning of industry and 
agriculture, to acquire the view of the omnicompotence of the State; 
but there are many who would repudiate socialism but who nonethe- 
less are authoritarian, and readily convince themselves that it is their 
duty in life to enforce even on a reluctant public the principles which 
appeal to them. A Minister may from time to time be strong enough 
in character or sufficiently afraid of trouble in the Commons to resist 
their pressure, but most Ministers are not devoted to the work of their 
departments in such degree as to be willing to reject the recommenda- 
tions of the heads of their staff, in so far as they do not obviously 
contravene the doctrines of the Minister’s party. 

. There is, therefore, a real danger that the vast influence of the 
permanent Civil Service, which is being steadily enhanced by the 
characters and abilities of its members attracted to it by the import- 
ance of its work, may be cast in the scale against the maintenance 
to, the fullest degree of our civil liberties. Totalitarian philosophies, 
indeed, discredit in whole or part these liberties. To exponents of 
Fascist or Nazi doctrine the idea of individual liberties is utterly 
repugnant. Liberty belongs to the State alone, which possesses un- 
fettered authority over its people. In Nazi doctrine the national spirit 
is embodied in Herr Hitler, who alone is the source of new legislation 
and ‘whose interpretation of existing laws is definitive. All opposition 
te the national spirit is absolutely forbidden, and the horrors of the 
concentration camps are used, following the precedent of the prisons 
of the Inquisition, to bring the consciences of dissentients into 
harmony with the national conscience, while those who do not yield 
to that drastic purification are eliminated, as were heretics who could 
not assimilate the doctrines of an infallible Pope. 


All totalitarian philosophies are not so drastic in result. It is true 
that, strictly speaking, there can be only one will in the universe, 
and that individual liberties cannot be accepted as ultimately real. 
Hindu philosophers treated all but the one spirit as illusion, but 
western thought prefers to speak of degrees of reality, and some 
totalitarian theories in this way find room to admit a certain degree 
of freedom of the will and of political liberty. But holders of totali- 
tarian views are necessarily authoritarian in outlook, and it is idle to 
expect from them the energetic vindication of liberties to which they 
can assign but.a contingent value and an imperfect reality. They 
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share Plato’s obsession with ideals of order and the rule’ of the wise, 
and are impatient with any questioning of their commands. 

Fortunately in Britain there are many minds which reject totali- 
tarian philosophies, and accept as valid the current doctrines of the 
right to personal liberty, to freedom of speech, discussion and publica- 
tion, to freedom of opinion and religious worship, and to combine 
together. They accept also as bound logically therewith the system 
of democratic government as practised in this country. If asked why 
they hold these views, many would be content to insist that our 
institutions have assumed their present shape as the outcome of 'a 
long period of development, and that it may be presumed that the 
principle of the survival of the fittest is applicable. Democracy and 
freedom thus represent nothing fundamental; they are relevant to 
a particular historical concatenation of circumstances, as ‘is 
suggested by the very restricted success which they have attained 
in lands outside the British Commonwealth, the United States, ‘the 
minor powers of north-western Europe, and Switzerland, and by 
the difficulties which have arisen regarding their acceptance by India. 
Nevertheless those who hold these opinions are: normally disposed 
to maintain the doctrines of democracy and freedom, and to resent 
encroachments thereon as, prima facie, a danger. 

Others, again, seek deeper for justifications of their beliefs. 
Unable to accept as intellectually or morally satisfactory the doctrines 
of Hegelianism or its derivatives, they rely on intuition as the orily 
satisfactory source of convictions impelling to action. They beliéve, 
therefore, in the autonomy of the will and the right to self-develop- 
ment; but they believe also in the equal rights of other wills, and on 
that foundation they build up their political faith: Freedom in all 
its forms is an essential right, but that freedom must be harmonised 
with the equal rights of other spirits, and democracy is for our 
country and times an effective means of achieving that harmony so 
far as it is capable of achievement, provided always it remains 
faithful to the principle that the majority shall give the fullest con- 
sideration to the rights of those who are in a minority. Nothing can 
be more fatal than to translate democracy into the right of the 
majority to do what it pleases, a risk which is at times here apparent 
and has threatened to emerge in the Dominions and in India. In 
some of the members of this school of thought their view . is 
strengthened by religious conviction, for the doctrines of equality 
and personality find ready confirmation in the Christian scripturés. 

It is both natural and highly desirable that the defence of liberty 
should be taken up with energy and conviction by those in the Civil 
Service who are believers in the essential value of our civil liberties. 
The Civil Service is far too strong in numbers, and in intelligence 
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and moral worth, to justify it standing apart from these issues and 
in taking refuge for its indifference in the slogan that it is of para- 
mount importance to keep the Civil Service out of politics. We may 
readily admit the importance of divorcing civil servants from the 
organisation of political activities; Canada gives eloquent evidence 
in her history of the devastating effects of allowing the Civil Service 
to become partisan, and a civil servant who feels it necessary to 
stand out as the champion of one party or other should definitely 
renounce the Civil Service. Only by treating the Service as outside 
politics shall we continue to enjoy a Service which is really loyal 
to its Parliamentary chiefs from time to time and will not let them 
down. 

But it is impossible to treat the formation of a Civil Service branch 
of the National Council for Civil Liberties in this light, for democracy 
and the defence of these liberties are the avowed policy of all our 
political parties of any account, and it is most earnestly to be hoped 
that this will long continue to be the case. It is, on the other hand, 
important to have civil servants organised to combat the spirit which 
their position is apt to generate, an attitude of superiority and 
authoritarianism, which is the natural concomitant of expert know- 
ledge and power. In joining a body, whose aim is the active defence 
of civil liberties, members of the Services are enabled to view the 
activities of the Service from the vital standpoint of the public in 
whose interest they perform with skill and assiduity their appointed 
tasks. They can serve to defend the activities of the Services from 
erroneous criticism and unfortunate misunderstandings, such as are 
often engendered by the lack of contact between the Services and 
the general public, a fact responsible for the creation recently of 
posts of public relations officers in certain departments. On the other 
hand, they can bring before their departments the views of the 
organised defenders of civil liberties, and in this way influence the 
exercise Of the executive, legislative, and quasi-judicial functions of 
the departments. It must be remembered that in a democracy there 
‘ ought to be constant co-operation between the public and the officers 
entrusted with functions of government, and it is far more conducive 
to the public welfare that the National Council for Civil Liberties 
should be in friendly touch with the departments of State than that 
its activities should have to be devoted to controversy. It is, or 
should be, axiomatic that no department desires to infringe our 
liberties, and this being so it should welcome any opportunity of 
cordial and effective contact with a body whose activities are devoted 
to the protection of principles common to all political parties and 
essential to the public weal. 

There is, however, one obvious difficulty in the way of the effec- 
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tive operation of the scheme, which must frankly be discussed. 
Section 2 of the Official Secrets Act, I91I, as amended by the Official 
Secrets Act, 1920, makes it a misdemeanour for civil servants to 
communicate without authorisation official documents or information 
in their possession, and for others to receive such information volun- 
tarily if they have reason to believe that it is being communicated 
to them in contravention of the Act. It is also-a misdemeanour for 
others having received information whose communication was not 
authorised to communicate it without authorisation to any person 
other than a person to whom it is their duty in the interest of the 
State to communicate it. There is in Section 2 (1) a mitigation of 
the severity of the rule, for a person who communicates information 
to a person other than a person to whom he is authorised to com- 
municate it commits no offence, provided the person to whom he 
does communicate it is one to whom it was in the interest of the 
State his duty to communicate it. It is important to note that the 
information whose unauthorised communication or reception is made 
an offence need not relate to matters affecting the safety of the State 
nor be in any way of a confidential character. It is also an offence 
under Section 7 of the Act to solicit, invite, or endeavour to persuade 
any person to commit an offence under the Act. Some measure of 
security from unfair prosecution is afforded by the rule that no 
prosecution can be instituted without the consent of the Attorney- 
General in England or the Lord Advocate in Scotland. 


Under this enactment the position of Civil Service members of 
the National Council for Civil Liberties is obviously delicate. If 
the Council takes up either directly or through a Member of Parlia- 
ment the question of infringement of liberty by some executive, legis- 
lative, or quasi-judicial decision of a department of State, it will 
naturally be assumed that its action has been prompted by the repre- 
sentations of such officers of the department as are members of the 
National Council, and they will run the risk of prosecution, which 
may indeed be negligible, or, as is more likely, find themselves open 
to official censure and the accusation of disloyalty, for it is the normal 
view of Government departments that criticism outside the depart- 
ment is forbidden; indeed, some such loyalty as is due to the old 
school appears. to be deemed in place. It is legitimate for officers 
to criticise what is proposed to be done, but, once the decision is taken, 
they must not reveal to those outside the public service their dissent 
from the determination of the department. In fact, of course, this 
principle is not accepted by all civil servants; the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Official Secrets Acts in their report 
of 5th April, 1939, pointed out that “‘ official information, as the 
debates of the House show, is frequently ohtained by Members of 
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Parliament from persou.s who are not authorised to disclose it.’’ 
Civil servants, it is clear, are from time to time prepared to run the 
risk of official disapproval or even of prosecution, fortifying them- 
selves by the rule that it is not an offence to communicate information 
if the recipient is a person to whom in the interest of the State it is 
their duty to communicate it. 

But, though civil servants must at times feel bound to risk their 
own future in the Service in order to secure publicity for facts within 
their departmental knowledge, it is not satisfactory that they should 
be placed in this position. The solution of the difficulty in its applica- 
tion to the Civil Service branch of the National Council seems to lie 
in the development of a system under which standing authority 
should be given by each department for the communication by the 
members of the department to the National Council of certain classes 
of information, while for other classes of more confidential character 
express authority should be requisite. Such action would be justified 
by the consideration that it is the sole object of the National Council 
to safeguard the civil liberties of the people from encroachment, and 
no department should be reluctant to co-operate informally in this 
way with the Council: The whole scheme could be essentially elastic, 
and there would obviously be every motive for the Council not to 
seek to excite public criticism of the departmental errors, but to secure 
adjustment by friendly representations. The National Council would 
also be able to deal with fuller knowledge with representations 
received from the public and to limit its communications to the 
department to matters of real importance. There is, of course, now- 
adays nothing new in the consultation by departments of bodies 
representing public or expert opinion on matters of departmental 
interest, and it is merely a legitimate extension of that principle that 
departments should invite co-operation from the National Council 
in securing that its actions avoid infringing the principles of civil 
liberty. Such co-operation might, of course, be attained in different 
ways, but the participation of civil servants in the work of the 
National Council, with the approval of their departments, presents 
a mode of action to which a trial may well be accorded in the hope 
that it will conduce to the avowed object of all departmental action, 
the furthering of the well-being of the people of the Commonwealth. 

There are, of course, other departments which are chiefly con- 
cerned with issues not domestic in character, but which would profit 
if their officers were associated with the National Council. By the 
nature of things the Colonial Office is apt to overlook the vital 
importance of encouraging the spirit of liberty in the colonies and 
protectorates. It is true that it normally does not enact laws-for these 
territories, but it both instigates and sanctions the enactment of laws, 
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and it is difficult not to feel that sometimes it allows considerations 
of the necessity of the maintenance of order to outweigh the advan- 
tage of a wide freedom of criticism by members of the public, who 
have little representation in the legislatures or power to secure due 
respect for the people’s point of view. The case of Wallace-Johnson 
v. R.’ in the Gold Coast suggests that the law of sedition can be used 
too readily to stifle what may well be deemed legitimate criticism of 
governmental action. There is, of course, the constant temptation 
to assume that there is one standard of justice for Europeans and 
another for natives, and there are features of the administration of 
justice no less than of legislative policy in Kenya which suggest that 
civil liberty is needlessly neglected. 

The same considerations apply to the officers of the India Office 
and its closely related Burma Office. It is natural that the tradition 
of Indian government should be autocratic; whatever fervent Indian 
Nationalists may say, there was scant liberty or order in India in the 
period immediately preceding the acquisition by the East India Com- 
pany of territorial sovereignty. No doubt the creation of order was 
a great boon to India, but the recognition of civil liberties has been 
slow, and the India Office has always tended to lag behind public 
opinion on this issue. 

No doubt to many conservative minds the idea of these depart- 
ments coming under the influence, however modestly applied, of the 
National Council for Civil Liberties may seem dangerously revolu- 
tionary. But it is one merit of many conservative minds that they 
can adjust themselves with a little delay to novel ideas, and in a time 
of inevitable change of ideas generated by war conditions the proposal 
that officers of the departments concerned should be encouraged to 
take part in the proceedings of the Council may receive less unfavour- 
able consideration than would have been its fate in time of peace. 

Nor need members of the Foreign Office itself hesitate to take an 
interest in the efforts of the Council to propagate the doctrines of 
civil liberty. It is a commonplace that members of the diplomatic 
service have even in quite recent time displayed a striking alienation 
from these ideas, due in part perhaps to long service in lands to 
which they are foreign. Sir Nevile Henderson’s obviously honest 
admiration for much in Germany strongly repugnant to those who 
believe in liberty is a case in point. Whatever may happen to Europe 
in the near future, it seems imperative that our Foreign Office should 
be imbued with ideals very different from the attitude of mind which 
accepted with scant reluctance the destruction of Ethiopian independ- 
ence, the overthrow of the Spanish Republic, and the dismemberment 
of Czechoslovakia, all actions impossible for any believer in liberty 
















































1 [1940] A.C. 231. 
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to permit. In the same way indifference to liberty is the only explana- 
tion to be found for our consular officers, who unfailingly were un- 
able to supply the Foreign Office in 1936-38 with information on the 
influx of German and Italian munitions and personnel into Spain, 
although unofficial sources were in command of the facts, as was 
decisively proved by the official declarations of Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini after the overthrow of the Republic. It may be hoped that 
the reforms of the diplomatic and the consular services promised will 
involve a definite recognition that the members thereof should be truly 
representative of English political ideals of civil liberty. 
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The Civil Service and Civil 
Liberties 


By Pror. Ernest Barker, Litt.D., D.Litt., LL.D. 


I 


CIVIL Service branch of the National Council for Civil Liberties 

has recently been formed. The Editor of PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 

TION, feeling that opinion on the significance of this movement will 

vary, and feeling, too, that it is important that the potentialities of 

the movement should be clearly apprehended from the start, has 

invited me to express my views. I consider myself bound in honour 

to accept his invitation, though I am well aware I am walking per 
ignes suppositos cinert doloso. 

In the statement issued by the Secretary of the new Civil Service 
branch of the N.C.C.L. (Mr. L. C. White, who is also the Secretary 
of the Civil Service Alliance), the aims of the branch are defined as 
follows:—‘‘ The primary aims . . . are to provide interested in- 
dividual civil servants with opportunities of discussing various aspects 
of the Civil Liberty problem, and hearing from well-known speakers 
relevant points of view. The branch will also aim to create a fund to 
give assistance to the work of the national body; and within this 
general intention it aims to become responsible for providing head- 
quarters premises for the Council’s work.’’ (The last clause, if I 
interpret it correctly, means that the headquarters premises of the 
N.C.C.L. will be provided by the new Civil Service branch— 
apparently in the offices of a Civil Service organisation, such as the 
Civil Service Alliance. This is not, indeed, very clear; but such would 
seem, on a reasonable interpretation, to be the effect of the words 
employed. If this interpretation is correct, the new Civil Service 
branch of the N.C.C.L. is something more than a branch of the 
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Council: it becomes something in the nature of a trunk, providing 
the Council’s headquarters premises, and providing them in connec- 
tion with, or in the offices of, a Civil Service organisation. But this 
is a matter of such importance that one may well hesitate about 
drawing positive conclusions; and it is better to ask, as one would 
seem justified in asking, for more light and fuller information.') 

The statement issued by the Secretary, in addition to defining aims, 
also contains a remark on organisation which deserves to be noticed. 
“It is proposed to establish groups of the Civil Service branch in 
every office in which Civil Service staffs are employed; and those 
responsible for the project are anxious to establish immediate con- 
tact with every civil servant wherever he may be employed who is 
willing to give assistance.’’ It would be invidious, and it would create 
an unwarrantable presumption, to suggest that this system of groups 
in every office is the system of ‘‘ cells ’’ employed in Communist (and, 
for that matter, also in Nazi) technique; but here again it is at any 
rate justifiable to ask for more light and fuller information. What 
is the nature of the “‘ group ’’ of the Civil Service branch to be estab- 
lished in every office? Has it any corporate character, and how does 
it stand related to the working of the office? These may be hypo- 
thetical and even pernickety questions; but it is impossible not to 
wonder about the nature and the activities of the ‘‘ groups ’’ men- 
tioned in the statement.? 


II 

I turn from these quotations from the statement issued by the 
Secretary, and the questions which they raise, to the general issues 
of policy involved. I would ask permission, first of all, to explain 
my own personal position. I am not a civil servant (though I have 
always kept in close touch with friends in the Civil Service, and have 
even ventured to contribute a chapter to a collective work, edited 
by Dr. W. A. Robson, on “‘ The British Civil Servant ’’): I am 
simply an ordinary private citizen. As a private citizen, I am proud 
of the British tradition of civil liberty, and zealous for the integrity 
of ‘‘ the liberty of the subject,’’ which is our most precious inherit- 
ance. But just because civil liberty belongs to us all, and just 


1 Note from Mr. L. C. White, Secretary, Civil Service Branch of the National Council 
for Civil Liberties: —‘‘ Prof. Ernest Barker is wrong in assuming that the Civil Service 
Alliance intends to house the National Council for Civil Liberties within its own offices. 
What we mean by providing them with office accommodation is raising enough money 
among members of the Civil Service Branch to pay the rent of the headquarters’ premises 
of the N.C.C.L. in King’s Road, Chelsea.’ 

* Note from Mr. L. C. White: —‘‘ What we really mean by ‘ groups’ are ‘ branches ’ 
or ‘ sub-branches’ in each department, the parent branch being the main Civil Service 
Branch of the National Council. But for the fact that the term ‘ sub-branch” is more 
clumsy than the term ‘ group ’ we should probably have styled our departmental units 

“ sub-branches.’ The organisation will follow the lines which have been proved by all 
Civil Service Associations to be both successful and acceptable.’’ 
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because the liberty of the subject is the liberty of all subjects, I have 
always been dubious, and I remain dubious, about the composition 
and activity of the National Council for Civil Liberties. And the 
reason why I have been, and am, dubious is simple. The members 
of the Council, unless I am mistaken, belong mainly to one party 
or section of opinion, which, in my view (possibly a mistaken view, 
but ‘a view by no means peculiar to me), is the party or section of 
what I should call the intransigent Left. The activities of the Council— 
unless I am mistaken—have also been generally activities less on 
behalf of general civil liberty (the liberty of us all) than on behalf 
of the particular liberty of the members of what I call the intransigent 
Left. They have not been animated so much by a generous passion 
for total liberty as by a jealous passion for the particular liberty of a 
particular section. I have not been happy, or comfortable, when I 
have seen a general cause annexed by a particular section—though 
I have felt, and confessed to myself, that this section has its own 
proper claims to liberty, and that those claims are not readily recog- 
nised by the general community and must therefore be pressed upon 
the community by the section. Because I have not been happy or 
comfortable, I have never been able to accept any invitation to asso- 
ciate myself with the Council—to take the chair at any of its meetings, 
to accept the office of Vice-President of any of its branches, or to 
undertake any sort of membership. I have always felt that the mem- 
bers of the party or section were standing for their party or section; 
and since I did not belong to that party or section I had no place on 
their platform. I have always trusted the House of Commons—the 
Council of our national liberties—to defend us all. I do not believe 
that I have trusted it in vain. When I consider what the House has 
done, since the war began, to purge and purify the regulations issued 
under the Emergency Powers Acts, I am proud of the action of the 
House and happy in the liberties which it secures to all of us in- 
differently. If Government—the executive Government—needs to be 
checked, just because its natural and (in its measure) excusable 
desire for efficiency and order has to be reconciled with our desire for 
liberty and civil rights, the House of Commons is ready and able to 
supply the check. And all political parties in the House—Conserva- 
tives as well as Liberals and members of the Labour icles 
collaborated to supply the check. 
III 


That is my own feeling, as a private citizen. I turn to the civil 
servant, who, as a civil servant, is not only a private citizen, but also 
something more—a servant of the State, and of the Government of 
the State,-and therefore concerned in the maintenance of the scheme 
of law and order for which the State and its Government stand. The 
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civil servant has a peculiar position, peculiar powers, and therefore 
peculiar responsibility. No doubt, as it has well been said, ‘‘ the 
free association of the civil servant with other men and women is a 
matter of vital importance ’’: no doubt, as it has also been admirably 
said, ‘‘ to make a monastic order of the Civil Service would corrupt 
the servant and endanger the liberties of the citizen.’’ But the fact 
remains, and it is an inescapable fact, that the civil servant, by virtue 
of his occupation, is an instrument or agent of the running of the 
machinery of government. He is a citizen; but he is also an official; 
and because he is an official as well as a citizen, he cannot be simply 
and wholly a citizen. It is, of course, a difficult and a vexed question 
what amount of the full liberties of the ordinary plain citizen he loses, 
or should lose, by virtue of being also an official. It is a matter which 
was agitated and disputed in the France of the Third Republic; it is 
a matter which has been agitated and disputed, and is still being 
agitated and disputed, in Great Britain. Are the provisions of 
Section 5 of the Trade Disputes and Trade Union Act of 1927, for 
instance—provisions containing “‘ regulations as to organisations of 
which established civil servants may be members ’’—the last word 
in the matter? Perhaps not: probably not. But the provisions attest 
the existence of a problem, whether or no they solve the problem 
satisfactorily; and the problem cannot be ignored... There are special 
responsibilities, special liabilities, or special disabilities, of civil 
servants. Their nature and their extent have still to be finally settled. 
But they exist, and will always exist. 


The formation of a Civil Service branch of the N.C.C.L. is not, 
of course, affected by Section 5 of the Act of 1927. That deals only 
_ with membership of ‘‘ any organisation of which the primary object 

is to influence or affect remuneration or conditions of employment ”’ ; 
and civil servants are only debarred by the Act from being members 
of such organisations (unless they are confined to civil servants) as 
seek to act in this way. The N.C.C.L. is not an organisation intended 
primarily to influence or affect remuneration and conditions of 
employment. Civil servants may, therefore, legally and properly 
form a Civil Service branch of the N.C.C.L. Whether they are wise 
to do so is another matter. After all, the civil servant must by his 
occupation, and by the very nature of his occupation, be an agent 
of the working of government and of the enforcement of the existing 
scheme of law and order. Can he also, and simultaneously, be a 
protester against the working of government and the enforcement of 
the existing scheme of law and order? If he attempts to ride two 
horses simultaneously, and they pull apart, where is he left? It is 
not easy to be a servant of government, and a protester against its 
action, within the limits of a single personality. 
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The problem may be solved, at any rate in a way and as it were 
ambulando, if the civil servant’s membership of the National Council 
for Civil Liberties is a modest form of membership. If the civil 
servant joins as an individual, an “‘ interested individual,’ and if he 
limits his activity to the primary aim of ‘“‘ discussing various aspects 
of the Civil Liberty problem and hearing from well-known speakers 
relevant points of view,’’ he may even be helped in his official work. 
The danger of the official is that he should fall into an aloof attitude, 
detached from the general public, and, even more, that he should 
develop a superior attitude, condescending to the general public and 
half amused, but also half annoyed, by what seem to be its foolish 
vagaries. No doubt the public is trying: no doubt (for example) some 
of the assistants in post offices, who occasionally try one’s patience 
by a snappy attitude, are themselves sadly tried. But the public 
deserves respect from its servants, in spite of the trials it inflicts; and 
the membership of civil servants in the N.C.C.L. may help them to 
sympathise more with the public and pay it its due respect. An 
attitude of civil servants which is not only one of respect for the civil 
liberties of the public, but also one of zeal on behalf of those liberties, 
is an attitude we may all desire and seek to encourage. 

But it remains a dubious and a questionable thing—at any rate 
to some of us—whether the Civil Service branch of the N.C.C.L. 
should go so far as seems to be suggested. Two matters, already 
mentioned in dealing with the statement issued by the Secretary of 
the branch, may be mentioned again in conclusion. One is the matter 
of the establishment of ‘‘ groups ’’ of the branch in every office in 
which Civil Service staffs are employed. This is something different 
from individual membership; and it is something which seems likely 
to make the working of an office difficult: The other is the matter 
of the assumption by the Civil Service branch of responsibility for 
providing headquarters premises for the Council’s work. This seems 
to identify civil servants as such in a peculiar and special way with 
the work of the Council: it seems to produce the paradoxical result 
of making civil servants, in a special degree and a special way, 
responsible for promoting protest against the work of the govern- 
ment which they serve. That civil servants should thus do more than 
ordinary citizens on behalf of the National Council for Civil Liberties, 
and that they should make their branch a trunk rather than a branch, 
is a policy which raises genuine doubts in the mind. But perhaps, 
as has already been said, this interpretation goes beyond the actual 
intention of the Civil Service branch. In that case I shall be especially 
glad to be contradicted and put to rights. 

These are the thoughts which have occurred to me, and which I 
have put down in obedience to the Editor’s invitation. But I should 
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not like to end without saying that I have a profound respect, based 
on 3 fair amount of experience, for the civil servants of Great Britain. 
And it increases my respect (even if it also raises doubts in my mind) 
that they should be seeking to espouse the cause of civil liberties. 
Personally I do not think that they, or the government which, in the 
last resort, controls them, have ever seriously threatened civil liberties. 
That does not prevent me from admiring (even in the act of deprecat- 
ing) the paradox which makes them the special defenders of civil 
liberties against themselves and the government which they serve. 
It almost reminds me of the defensor civitatis of the later Roman 
Empire—an officer appointed by the government to defend the 
citizen against the government. 


Postscript.—I gladly accept the explanation given by Mr. L. C. 
White about the meaning of the statement that the Civil Service 
branch of the N.C.C.L. ‘‘ aims to become responsible for providing 
headquarters premises for the Council’s work.’’ I notice that this 
does not mean that the Civil Service Alliance, or any similar organisa- 
tion, intends to house the N.C.C.L. within its own offices, but only 
that the members of the Civil Service branch of the N.C.C.L. intend 
to raise enough money to pay the rent of the headquarters premises 
of the N.C.C.L. already existing in King’s Road, Chelsea. Even 
so, I wonder whether the Civil Service branch is wise in assuming 
that special liability, and in thus identifying itself specially with the 
office of the N.C.C.L. 
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An Economic View of Rating 
Reform 


PROFESSOR J. R. Hicks and Mrs. U. K. Hicks. 


N 1914 local rates per head of the population averaged just under 
#1 19s. od. In 1921 they were over £4. By 1928 they were 
nearly £4 5s. od. As a result of the Local Government Act of 1929 
the average was brought down, even in a bad year (1933), to under 
£3 13s. od., but three years later it was again over the £4 level. 
Before the present war started a new high level had been reached, 
substantially above the 1928 maximum. In spite of all that had 
been done the rate problem was still with us—more pressing than 
ever. 

It has frequently been emphasised that the local rate is a bad 
tax because it is regressive—that is to say a larger proportion of a 
poor man’s income has to be devoted to paying rates than of a rich 
man’s. This is not always so serious as is sometimes thought, because 
although the tax is assessed on the occupier of a house, the full 
incidence is by no means necessarily on the occupier. Moreover, 
rates do not stand alone: if they are considered as no more than a 
part of a Iarge and complicated tax structure, most of the rest of 
which is highly progressive, the regressive element in rates is seen 
in its true perspective. Indeed, it would be quite justifiable to con- 
sider not merely taxation, but also the incidence of social expenditure, 
before drawing up the balance of regression and progression. 
Nevertheless there ts a regressive element in rates, and it is specially 
deplorable because it falls with particular intensity on people with 
large families. 
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If we take into account the rest of the tax structure, the most 
serious aspect-of rates is not the severity of the average burden but 
the extent to which the burden varies from place to place. Rate 
differences do not merely make the tax unfair between the citizens 
of one town and another, but by encouraging ratepayers to leave 
heavily rated districts they set up a tendency for still higher rates 
and greater unfairness. To measure rate differences merely by com- 
paring poundages is notoriously inadequate because of the lack of 
uniformity of valuation practice. But differences in poundages must 
give a rough picture which is not seriously misleading. Immediately 
before the operation of the Local Government Act the dispersion of 
poundages was at a maximum, ranging from §s. in the £ to 35s. in 
the £. The first effect of the new grant system was to reduce disper- 
sion, notwithstanding the effect of the depression on rates in poor 
areas. The reduction made further progress during the subsequent 
economic recovery, but when the apprehension of war began to 
cause a general rise in poundages,’ dispersion also began to increase 
again. In 1938 the range was from 7s. 3d. in the £ to 27s. 6d. in 
the £. The rate problem is thus a double one: on the one hand of 
reducing the regressive element, on the other of mitigating dispersion 
and the tendency for it to grow. 

The legislation of the ’twenties aimed at lowering the average level 
of rates and at reducing their dispersion. It was hoped to do so in 
three ways: by increasing the total of Exchequer grants, by appor- 
tioning them more in relation to needs, and by the rationalisation of 
rating areas. It is clear from the figures quoted that the good effects 
of the reforms were neither very deep nor very lasting. Our purpose 
in this paper is to discuss why the legislation of the ’twenties was 
not more successful in reducing the level and the dispersion of rates, 
and to suggest other methods of reform which might be tried with 
more hope of success. These we put forward very tentatively, not 
as recommendations, hardly even as suggestions, but rather as a basis 
for further investigation and research. Before remedies can even 
be discussed we must try to get clear where the social and economic 
burdens of rates really lie, since it is only by having regard to the 
true incidence of rates that reform can hope to have the desired 
effects. 


I 


The 1929 formula was based on nothing better than a collection 
of empirical guesses. It is ..erefore hardly surprising that it was not 


1 The average level of rates (England and Wales) was (year ending 31st March) * 
1935, 10S. 10$d.; 1936, 11s. 2d.; 1937-8, 11s. 7d.; 1939 (estimate), 12s. 2d. 
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fully successful. Since it first came into force the formula has been 
modified in order to make it fit the needs of highly rated districts 
more adequately. It has also been reinforced by additional 
grants for poor areas. Local finances were still further relieved 
by the transfer to the central government of financial responsibility 
for the able-bodied unemployed (in 1934) and for the financing of 
trunk roads (in 1937). Without these additional aids the rate position 
before the war must have shown earlier and worse signs of 
deterioration. . 

In one respect the 1929 treatment may claim to have been 
adequate. Industrial derating undoubtedly did reduce the effective 
dispersion of rates paid by productive industry. When rates in all 
areas were reduced by 75 per cent. the difference between rates in 
one place and in another became so small that it can no longer have 
been worth while for a firm to leave a district merely on account of 
high rates. On the other hand, since the basis of rates was narrowed 
by derating, a given increase in rate-borne expenditure required a 
greater rise in the rate than before. The incentive for fully-rated rate- 
payers to leave highly rated areas thus tended to inerease. So far as 
the occupiers of business premises were concerned the incentive to do 
so is still not likely to have been very important, since the tax is only 
a small part of costs; but the same is by no means certainly true for 
shops, and still less for the occupiers of residential property. 


The effectiveness of derating was thus achieved at a cost. Its 
benefits were further lessened in some districts by the absence in the 
formula itself of any weighting for losses due to derating. The com- 
pensation originally given for loss of rates was admittedly adequate. 
It was based on the full rates which the derated property paid in 
1928, and the initial effect was to leave nearly all local authorities 
at least as well off after the Local Government Act came into force 
as before. The liabilities of the Treasury were—as usual—fixed in 
money terms, but owing to the fall in prices, at least up to the out- 
break of war, this factor worked in favour of local authorities rather 
than otherwise. But while for county boroughs the compensation 
remained fixed indefinitely, within the counties it was arranged on 
a tapering basis. (In each successive grant period a larger part of 
the grant is distributed according to the formula, and a smaller part 
represents compensation for derating.) For most areas this has proved 
quite a satisfactory arrangement. Lightly rated areas which were 
destined to help in the support of others were let down gently, and 
the danger of a fixed money grant getting out of date was avoided. 
But the extent to which the reduced rates now obtainable from derated 
property fail to cover the costs which such property entails for the 
local authority appears to have been overlooked. Hence in towns 
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with a high proportion of industrial property! a chronic shortage of 
resources has been developing, as compensation allowances declined. 
Moreover, all areas are liable to be out of pocket in respect of new 
factories (or old ones reopened since 1928), for which no compensa- 
tion is available. 

This defect of the arrangement of compensation was perhaps a 
minor flaw in the 1929 legislation. It might easily have been put 
right by an allowance for current derating losses in the formula, 
without involving the Budget in any further uncertainties. But it 
is worth noting as an important cause_of rising rates in areas which 
were certainly not among those in which a rise was desired or expected 
under the equalising formula. 

By far the most upsetting factor to the success of the 1929 legis- 
lation was, however, the onset of the unexpectedly severe depression 
in 1931, before local finances had recovered from the unprecedented 
expansion of expenditure in the ’twenties. It is a tribute to the rela- 
tive success of the new plan that the effect on highly rated districts 
was not even more severe than it was. It has often been emphasised 
by Whitehall that a formula grant revised only every five years can- 
not give the weighting to unemployment which would be necessary 
to secure an adequate degree of equalisation in the worst years of a 
depression. This must be accepted as a limitation of the usefulness 
of the differential grant method of giving relief. Its consequences 
are more serious than might be expected at first sight, when we 
remember the danger of rate differences becoming cumulative. In 
depression rates tend to get very high in inadequately assisted areas. 
This leads to a movement out of the district, so that the high rates 
established in depression are in danger of becoming permanent. 

The effect of the depression on rates was no doubt what convinced 
the Government that it was necessary to relieve local authorities 
completely of some definite charge on rates, which was done by the 
transfer of the able-bodied unemployed. Unfortunately, the 
Unemployment Act also contained a provision fixed in money terms, 
no doubt again inserted for the purpose of avoiding an unknown and 
variable factor in the central Budget; in this case it has been a 
definite obstacle in the path of rating reform. Under the Unemploy- 
ment Act local authorities were made to pay for their relief by con- 
tributing annually to the Exchequer a sum equal to 60 per cent. of 
their expenditure on the service in 1932. Since 1932 was an 
exceptionally bad year for unemployment, the burden thus 
perpetuated was a very heavy one, and particularly onerous in the 


1 There are many such in the North. Such places rarely gain much from the formula 
weighting, and it is probable also that, having few new houses, they will tend to be 
relatively over-valued (see below, p. 187) and so suffer in the distribution of the Exchequer 


grant. 
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most highly rated districts. The effectiveness of the Unemployment 
Act in lowering rates was also diminished by the not inconsiderable 
number of able-bodied unemployed who after all remained as a charge 
on local funds. This very natural desire of the central government 
to define and limit the responsibilities of the Treasury is a question 
to which we shall have to return later. It is one of the main reasons 
why central aids to local finance are seldom so effective as it is hoped 
they will be. 

Under the 1929 Act it became for the first time essential that 
valuations for rating throughout the country should be made on a 
uniform basis. The grant is distributed according to a formula 
which takes account of rateable values, and there is a considerable 
weighting for low rateable value, apart from the additional help on 
the same basis subsequently granted to poor areas. For the grant 
to fulfil its purpose there must therefore be complete uniformity in 
methods of valuing, not only between the authorities directly receiv- 
ing the grant (counties and county boroughs), but also in the county 
districts.2, It is also necessary that there should be consistency 
between the methods of valuation applied to different types of 
property. Otherwise, even if practice is the same everywhere, one 
area will come to differ from another, merely because the composition 
of the property in it is different. Before 1925 practically no effort 
had been made to achieve the first, and very little effort to achieve 
the second kind of uniformity. The Act of 1929 therefore leant very 
heavily on the uniform system of valuation which was to be brought 
about by the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925. 

The Act of 1925 contained elaborate machinery for seeing that 
valuations were brought (and kept) up to date, and also made on 
uniform lines everywhere. Two general revaluations have been 
made under the Act, but unfortunately neither was as thorough as 
had been hoped. The temporary confusion created by boundary 
readjustments and by the change over to the new grant system 
seriously impeded the first (1928-29), while the second (1933-34) was 
limited by the economy provisions still hanging over from the depres- 
sion. At the time of the outbreak of war few, if any, of the county 
assessment committees had succeeded in securing uniformity of 
practice within their areas; and consistency of practice between 
different types of property was so far from being achieved that when 
the Central Valuation Committee called on local authorities to carry 
out the 1938 revision strictly in accordance with the law, a crisis was 
precipitated which led to the indefinite postponement of the new 


1 See below, p. 200. 

2 Within the county the Exchequer grant is distributed on a capitation basis, but 
uniform valuation is as important for county as for national purposes, since without it 
the apportionment of the county rate cannot be equitable. 
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valuation.1 Perhaps the most useful contribution which the Act of 
1925 made to the cause of rating reform was the reduction of the 
number of separate rating areas from over 14,000 to less than 1,500. 

This impasse in valuation has seriously complicated the problem 
of rating reform. It is therefore worth enquiring at some length into 
the reasons for the failure to secure uniform valuation. In the first 
place it must be remembered that the unifying machinery was 
imposed on a situation where very wide differences in practice had 
been traditional. This was immaterial so long as nothing depended 
on relative rateable values, and, indeed, was quite inevitable in 
the absence of a revising authority. It must also be admitted that 
the 1925 machinery works under a handicap in that it requires action 
in the opposite direction to natural incentives. Grant areas tend to 
lose in the formula distribution and in supplementary help depend- 
ing on rateable value if they follow the provisions of the Act too 
meticulously. It is perhaps even more important that county districts 
also attract an undue share of the county rate if they are more up to 
date in their valuation than their neighbours. 

It is not likely that there have been many or serious cases of 
large areas being deliberately undervalued for the sake of earning a 
higher grant. It is rather that promptitude has not been paying. On 
the other hand there is a great deal of evidence to suggest that there 
has been a striking want of consistency in the methods of valuation 
applied to different types of property, and in particular between 
different kinds of residential property. It would appear that this 
has been on such a scale as to cause, it may be unintentionally, con- 
siderable area differences. Until the returns of the Departmental 
Committee are examined it will not be possible to ascertain the exact 
nature and extent of this inconsistency. Broadly, small houses seem 
to have been undervalued relatively to large,? and probably also new 
houses relatively to old. This state of affairs, as is well known, was 
the cause of the crisis of 1938. To have eliminated the inconsistency 
at the then level of rates would have caused intolerable hardship to 
large numbers of owners of small new houses. 

It would seem that this awkward situation has come about as the 
result of the breakdown of the traditional basis of valuation (on 
normal, t.e., rack rents, for the relevant type of property in the 


1 The crisis also led to the appointment of a Departmental Committee on Valuation 
for Rating, which was asked to ascertain the extent of hardship which would be caused if 
the law were to be strictly enforced, and to suggest ways of mitigating it. The Report 
of the Committee has not been published. In the course of their investigations the Com- 
mittee obtained from local authorities returns illustrating the existing divergence between 
valuations and actual rents. At present the National Institute for Economic and Social 
Research is sponsoring an enquiry into the incidence of the rate burden, in which it is 
hoped to utilise some of this material, and in which the authors of the present article will 
be taking part. 

2 Cf. the excellent discussion in W. Randell, ‘‘ Disparities between Rents and Gross 
Values in Dwelling Houses,’’ 57th Annual Meeting, I.A. & R.V.O., 1939. 
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of district), owing to the dislocation of price and income relations in 
he the last war. After the war the majority of small houses ceased to 
0. be let at rack rents and were forcibly continued at the pre-war rents 
m plus a ‘‘ permitted increase.’’ These controlled rents accordingly 
ito came to be used as the basis of valuation. When after a few years 
rst small houses again began to be built, they were almost all sold and 
as | not let. Thus, either there were no uncontrolled rents of similar 
ad | property to form a basis for valuation or there were so few that their 
ed rents could not be considered normal. The controlled rents for houses 
in with similar accommodation thus continued to be used as a basis 

at for valuing all small houses, new and old. 
on In the case of the larger houses there were no controlled rents 
to to act as a guide for post-war valuations. On the other hand the 
d- change in social habits arising out of the war had brought about 
00 such a decline in the demand for large houses relatively to small, 
“ts that in spite of the general rise in prices there was a tendency for 
to their rents to remain stationary or even to fall. Pre-war valuations 
thus still remained reasonably close to actual rents. The new medium 
of and larger houses—which again were more often built to sell than 
a to let-—thus came also to be valued on the pre-war basis of houses 
yn with similar accommodation.! But since, again owing to the change 
re in social habits, people tend to live in smaller houses than people 
on with similar real incomes did prior to 1914, the new houses tended 
en to be built with less accommodation than the old ones had. Thus 
1S in spite of their greatly improved amenities the new houses have been 
n- relatively lightly valued. Thus it has come about that preferential 
al rating has extended to all new houses, not merely to the smaller ones 
ct whose valuation is based (indirectly) on controlled rents. As a 
m result, areas where the proportion of new houses is large have come 
ww to be undervalued relatively to those where the proportion is small.? 
as When it is remembered that in some districts new houses actually 
cy exceed those built before 1914, the significance of the bias in favour 
to of prosperous and progressive districts which has unwittingly been 

imparted to the formula becomes apparent. 
he The situation on the outbreak of war thus appears to have been, 
a first, that the legislation of 1929 and 1934 had already contributed 
. as much to the easing of the rate position as they were likely to do, 
vif but they had not in any way effected a permanent cure. Secondly, 
ort the process of securing the necessary uniformity in valuation had 
ot proved much more difficult than had been anticipated. In fact it 
ial would hardly be too much to say that the machinery of the Rating 
iil 1 On the ‘‘ foot super ’’ method, i.e., purely by measurement—cf. Randell, loc. cit. 
2 This-may well be the main cause of the fact that in 1936 rateable value per head 
1S8 was 25s. in Manchester and 19s. in Newcastle-on-Tyne, above that of either Birmingham 

or Coventry. 
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and Valuation Act had broken down completely. Since almost every 
conceivable system of differential aid to compensate for local in- 
equalities in wealth must make use of property valuations, and hence 
presupposes uniform and consistent valuation practice, this break- 
down created an additional and unexpected obstruction in the ane 
of rating reform. 

What is likely to be the effect of the war on the rating system? 
A detailed analysis of the many complicating factors, especially in 
relation to evacuation, would clearly be out of place here. And in 
any case such an analysis can hardly yet be made. The terms of 
eventual Exchequer help are not known, and cannot begin to be 
assessed until the extent of need over the whole war period is known. 
But there are certain broad results of which we can be reasonably 
sure, on the basis of the last war and of the trend of events up to the 
present. 

Between 914 and 1922 the average level of incomes in the country 
rose by about 80 per cent., and the yield of a penny on the standard 
rate of income tax by nearly 60 per cent. Rateable value, however, 
rose by no more than Io per cent., so that it was only by a very 
heavy increase in poundages (about 120 per cent.), and by stringent 
economy, that it was possible to make both ends meet in rate-borne 
expenditure in the early post-war years. The rise in incomes was 
mainly the result of the inflationary price rise. Valuations did not 
begin to catch up until the later ’twenties. This was partly due to 
shortage of staff for making revisions, and to the absence of any 
statutory obligation to do so (until 1925). The distortion of valua- 
tion practice which we have just examined also played an important 
part. When valuations did at last begin to show a definite rise, it 
would seem that the increased assessments were mainly on non- 
residential property—hence an important contributory factor in bring- 
ing about industrial derating. Towards the end of the post-war 
decade new building began to figure as a substantial item. When 
at last rateable values had regained something like their normal rela- 
tionship to prices and incomes, it proved impossible to reduce pound- 
ages in proportion, because of the ever-increasing functions of local 
authorities. The question naturally arises as to how far this sequence 
of events should be expected to recur after the present war. 

There is good reason to hope that an inflationary price rise of 
the same dimensions as in 1914-20 may be avoided in the present 
war. If so, that removes the most important cause of the rise in 
poundages. The valuation side does not look so promising. The 
pre-war disequilibrium was already too great to allow of strict valua- 


1 This is equally true of the compensation to be awarded for war-time loss of rate, 


revenue, which is apparently to be based on poundages, cf. footnote on p. 200 below. 
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tion according to law. After the war the situation will be further 
complicated by the existence of more extensive rent restriction than 
before. It cannot be expected that this will be removed with any 
great rapidity (sensitiveness to possible ‘‘ profiteering ’’ is greater 
than it used to be). So long as valuations continue to follow con- 
trolled rents—and if the basis of valuation on rent is continued, they 
can hardly do otherwise if the field of control is very wide—any 
increase in local expenditure will have to be covered by a rise in 
poundages. 

If there is no great price rise to upset poundages again and distort 
valuations still further, the additional strain on rates after the present 
war will depend mainly on the amount of additional expenditure 
local authorities have to undertake. It is obvious that many 
authorities have incurred and are incurring heavy expenses on account 
of the war, some of which must leave a permanent effect on rates. 
Assistance to evacuated and damaged areas is unlikely to cover needs 
fully. Exchequer loans, even if interest free, will probably have to 
be repaid, and in any case a certain rise in rates appears to be 
regarded by the Treasury as a pre-requisite to assistance.1 On the 
other hand, since the social services were so enormously developed 
in the ’twenties, it is probable that there will be no such great post- 
war expansion of local expenditure as was then required. But it 
must be remembered that in 1938 rates were still much more above 
their 1914 level than other prices. (They had risen about a third 
more than the cost of living over the same period.) Even a small 
rise in poundages might, therefore, be serious. 


II 


We must now turn to examine where the true burden of rates 
lies, since it is clear that this determines what the social and economic 
effects of the tax will really be. At first sight it would seem obvious 
that the tenant or occupier must be the real ratepayer, because the 
tax is assessed on him, and more often than not he is in a weaker 
position than the landlord. But economists have never been content 
to stop at that point. They have traditionally recognised three 
separate stages in the disposal of the burden of the tax. In the first 
stage any addition to rates must be paid by the tenant, because during 
the cvrrency of his lease he will not have an opportunity of securing 
an adjustment in the rent. But at the expiry of the lease, it is claimed, 
he will be able to secure a reduction in the net rent by threatening 

1 €f. the written reply to a question in the House by the Minister of Health (discussed 
in The Economist, 5th ie, 1941). In the illustrations of the proposed Government 
policy, given by Mr. Brown, an increase in rates was made a condition of aid unless 


the produce of a penny rate had declined very substantially (38 per cent. or over). In 
most of the cases cited rates had already risen considerably since 1939-40. 
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to leave. There is no reason to suppose that the landlord will be 
able to get another tenant who will be willing to accept a higher gross 
rent than the sitting tenant, so that the landlord will be forced to 
reduce the net rent. In this way the tax is gradually shifted on to 
the shoulders of landlords, at a rate depending only on the length of 
leases. A third stage may be reached if rates become so high as 
seriously to reduce the return which can be obtained from selling or 
letting a new house. Rates then become a tax on new building.! 

This distinction between the three stages in the disposal of the rate 
burden is perfectly correct. The conclusion usually drawn from it 
that most of the rate burden is borne by landlords can only be true, 
however, so long as poundages have been moderately steady over 
a considerable period. As applied to modern conditions a change 
of emphasis is clearly needed. But further, the analysis appears 
to be deficient in neglecting to take account of the difference in the 
rent which a prospective tenant is prepared to pay, from that which he 
will be prepared to put up with once he is established. Both the money 
and psychological costs of moving house are heavy, so that there is 
normally a considerable difference between these two figures. Within 
this range a sitting tenant will therefore be prepared to pay additions 
to rates, and will not necessarily demand a revision of his rent con- 
tract, even when the lease comes to be renewed. If rates are rising 
fast a substantial part of the rate burden will thus be borne by tenants. 
But in every district there is always a certain normal turnover of 
tenants; if the gross rents which landlords are charging are raised 
because of the higher rates, they will find it harder to let their property 
than they would otherwise have done. If he found that the gross 
rent of a particular house had gone up the prospective tenant would 
look for a smaller house, and this process would create an abnormal 
number of voids among the better houses. The voids among the 
better houses would not be matched by an equivalent shortage lower 
down the scale, because the people who would in any case have had 
to live in cheaper houses would economise by house sharing and 
sub-letting. Thus if the landlords endeavour to make the tenants 
pay the increase in rates indefinitely, the total number of voids would 
be greater than it would otherwise have been, and the difficulty of 
letting houses would give the landlords a strong inducement to offer 
a reduction in the net rents charged. 

This is, in principle, the way in which the burden of rates soaks 
through to the landlord; but in particular cases there may easily 
be further complications. Sometimes the process of transfer may 

1 This aspect of rates was already causing some concern in ‘the years immediately 
before the last war, cf. Report of Land Enquiry Committee, 1914, vol. 2. But on the 


whole it was not much emphasised by earlier writers, and it can hardly have been of great 
importance at the then level of rates. 
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An Economic View of Rating Reform 


be accelerated because a landlord, having granted a reduction of 
rent to one tenant, is forced to generalise it for all similar property. 
Sometimes the concession will not take the form of an actual reduc- 
tion in money rent, but of an increase in the amenities which the 
landlord provides. Whenever the rent is different either in terms of 
money or of other advantages as a result of a change in rates, from 
what it would have been otherwise, the landlord is in fact shoulder- 
ing some of the burden. 

The speed at which the rate burden is transferred to the landlord 
does not depend primarily on the length of leases; it is much more 
a matter of the more economic forces which we have been describing. 
One of the most important influences is the extent to which sitting 
tenants are likely to be unsettled by a rise in gross rents; and this 
is largely a question of the difference between what tenants are willing 
to pay on arrival (their arrival point, as we may call it); and what 
they are willing to pay in order to continue when established (their 
departure point). The size of this difference depends in the first place 
on the type of district, and in the second on whether the rents of 
the property we are considering are free market (rack) rents, or 
are artificially held below that point. 

In stationary or expanding districts the additional rate burden 
will tend to be transferred to landlords at every change of tenancy. 
In stationary districts the new net rent is likely to be lower than the 
old by about the intervening change in rates. In expanding districts 
the new net rent may be no lower or may even be higher than the old, 
but this merely indicates that in the absence of the rise in rates it 
would have been higher still. It is no proof that the landlord is 
not taking some of the burden. The situation in declining districts is 
somewhat different, because they contain an abnormally large 
number of people who are contemplating leaving the district in any 
case. This would imply that the gaps between arrival and departure 
points are abnormally small, and it is likely that the additional rate 
burden will be passed on to landlords more rapidly than in prosperous 
districts. Exactly the opposite is the case where houses are let at 
less than rack rents. The existence of controlled (or beneficial’) 
rents indicates a shortage of the relevant type of accommodation. 
This implies that occupiers will be more than usually reluctant to 
leave the premises they are in, and consequently there will be 
abnormally large gaps between arrival and departure points. Con- 
sequently the process of the transfer of the burden on to landlords 
will not take place, or will only occur very slowly.? 


1 Such as those charged by local authorities to council tenants. 

2 The fact that rates on small houses are paid by landlords makes no difference to 
the situation, since the tenant remains the party liable and the landlord can recover 
from him. 
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The case of the owner-occupier is simpler than that of the tenant 
and requires no departure from the traditional analysis. When the 
house was bought the negotiated price made allowance for existing 
rates. The standing rate burden was therefore borne by the seller. 
All additional rates accruing while he is in the house will obviously 
have to be borne by the owner-occupier, and will have to be taken 
into account in the price at which he eventually sells it. The fact 
that in certain circumstances a house-owner may be able to sell a 
house for more than he gave for it, does not mean that any rates 
are shifted on to the purchaser, since the high price is not connected 
with the change in rates. 

The effect of rates on the volume of new building may be a factor 
of such great importance when rates are high that it is worth follow- 
ing the process through at some length. The fact that owners of 
houses to sell or let have to bear the burden of existing rate implies 
that rising rates lower the expected return on new investment below 
what it would have been otherwise. The rise in tax is thus exactly 
parallel to a rise in building costs. The situation can be seen most 
simply if we suppose that initially the volume of new building was 
just such as to keep rents (and prices) steady, in the absence of a 
change in rates. If now rates start to rise, intending builders will 
see their expected profits cut, and orders will consequently be can- 
celled. The rise in rates will at the same time have lowered the 
capital value of all existing houses, so that landlords and owner- 
occupiers will both be worse off than before. But they will not be 
quite so badly off as might seem to be the case at first sight. Owing 
to the check on new building, sitting tenants will value their premises 
more highly, the gaps between arrival and departure points will widen, 
and landlords will escape some of the rate burden they would other- 
wise have had to shoulder. Owner-occupiers can at least derive some 
consolation from the fact that the check to new building has lowered 
the capital value of their houses less than might have been the case. 

It should be noted that the effect of rates on new building is 
different in kind from the movement-of the tax burden between tenant 
and landlord, besides being in the opposite direction. The one is a 
personal matter, of which both parties are fully aware, and the speed 
at which the rate burden is transferred depends ultimately on the 
individual circumstances of each tenancy. The effect of a change in 
rates on the volume of new building concerns all owners and occupiers 
of houses in the district—although probably in different degrees, since 
no two houses are exactly alike—whether they are aware of it or not. 
These two processes, an immediate change in demand and a probable 
subsequent adjustment in the supply of the taxed article, are the 
natural consequences of the imposition of any indirect tax. The case 
of houses is no exception. 
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We are unfortunately not accustomed to the opposite process of 
a fallin rates. This does not make it any less necessary to bear in 
mind its effects, when considering the reform of rating. The initial 
relief of a fall in rates will naturally be on the tenant. But on the 
expiry of the lease it must be expected that the landlord will endeavour 
to secure the relief for himself by raising the net rent. Thus in process 
of time the relief will be transferred to landlords in a manner exactly 
parallel to the transfer of the additional rate burden. If leases are 
short relatively to the normal rate of turnover of tenants it may be 
that the transmitting process will take place more quickly than for a 
rise in rates because the tenant’s reluctance to leave may cause him 
to relinquish the relief immediately when confronted with a new 
lease, rather than face the costs of moving. Just as a rise in rates 
tends to set up a general process of moving from larger to smaller 
accommodation, a fall in rates must be expected to stimulate a move- 
ment into larger houses—or more likely a move from older to newer 
houses, since amenities are more desired than size at the present day. 

The tenant of a controlled house will benefit more surely and 
permanently from a fall in rates than the tenant of a free market 
house, since the landlord cannot put up the net rent, nor can he 
terminate the tenancy, unless he wants to occupy the house himself. 
If the low rent is merely a matter of policy and not of compulsion, 
as was the situation of council tenants before the present war, the 
immunity of the tenant from a rise in rent is not so certain. On the 
other hand the relief to the owner-occupier will be both immediate 
and permanent. He will enjoy an immediate increase in his free 
income, and the capital value of the house being increased, he will 
(ceteris paribus) get a better price for it when he comes to sell out. 


The extent to which a fall in rates would stimulate new building 
is a point of the greatest practical importance. In urban areas which 
are already built up there is of course a danger that the benefit of any 
reconstruction which results will accrue sooner or later to the landlord 
(or ground-landlord) , without any additional accommodation becom- 
ing available. In other types of area the stimulus to new building 
depends on the local demand for new houses, but there will be not 
merely a demand for additional houses—which will mainly be 
important in expanding districts—there will also be a demand specific- 
ally for mew houses—which may be important in any district, if 
there have recently been changes in social habits or in the type of 
domestic amenities available. Owing to the general tendency te 
move into better accommodation as a result of a fall in rates, the 
stimulus to new building should extend to all types of houses, except 
perhaps the largest, where high direct taxation of the owners hinders 
any further upward movement. In so far as new building is in fact 
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stimulated, landlords and owner-occupiers will naturally lose some 
of the benefit derived from the rise in the capital value of their 
property as a result of the fall in rates. 

If we now apply our analysis to actual housing conditions we 
should be in a position to draw in outline a picture of the present 
social and economic effects of rates, although the relative importance 
of the different factors cannot be assessed without detailed statistical 
investigation. Before 1914, since rates had moved only slowly over a 
considerable period, and there had been few recent improvements in 
domestic amenities, it would seem probable that practically the whole 
of the rate burden was really being paid by landlords. From the end 
of the last war, however, rates started on their rapid upward move- 
ment, so that throughout the inter-war period there must always have 
been a substantial part of the total rate burden which was borne by 
tenants. Since there has been a fairly general shortage of houses 
throughout the period (deducible from the fall in the number of 
voids), it is probable that the whole process of transfer of tax has 
been abnormally slow. Part of the housing shortage may be due 
to the effect of high rates in checking building, so that it is not 
impossible that landlords have benefited (relatively) in both ways. 
In any case it may definitely be concluded that tenants have been 
bearing a substantially greater part of the rate burden than they did 
in the nineteenth century, or even in the first decade of the present 
century. 

The case of the owner-occupier is particularly worthy of notice, 
since there is no doubt that one of the biggest changes which has 
occurred in the housing situation in the last twenty years is the rise 
in the proportion of owner-occupiers relatively to tenants, particularly 
among people with small means. High rates, rent control and 
the increasing availability of other forms of investment, enormously 
thinned the ranks of landlords after the last war. The gap 
was eventually filled by the building societies. Hire-purchase 
terms were stiffer than the old rents had been, but they were still just 
within the means of a large class of wage and salary earners. It is 
possibly psychologically beneficial for such people to own their houses, 
but it cannot be denied that the change has had grave economic dis- 
advantages, not the least being that it exposes the worker with small 
reserves to the full blast of changes in local rates. 

Up to now the effect of rising rates on owner-occupiers with small 
incomes has been less than it might have been, because of the relative 
under-valuation of this class of property. If valuations were to be 
made strictly according to law, at the present level of rates, the 
burden would become very heavy indeed. Any fall in poundages 
which might result from the writing up of a particular class of property 
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could have but small effect on the rate bill of that class, since it would 
be spread over the whole range of rateable property—hence, as is 
well known, the reason for the abandonment of the 1938 revaluation. 

The greater real payment of rates by people of small means, 
whether tenants or owner-occupiers, naturally increases the serious- 
ness of the regressive element in rates. The true effect depends, how- 
ever, on the proportion which gross rents bear to total income. 
Information on the relation between rents and income is scanty, and 
has not been adequately brought together. The very fine series of 
budgets collected by the Ministry of Labour for the revision of the 
cost-of-living index relates only to a particular income range. The 
published results also need to be used with discretion, since an allow- 
ance is made in the rent figure for the fortuitous factor of income from 
sub-letting. It can nevertheless be taken as established by these 
budgets that the proportion of small incomes expended on rent-plus- 
rates has declined substantially since 1914, notwithstanding the hous- 
ing shortage. This is some compensation for the change in real 
incidence. The present relative under-valuation of all small houses 
gives further relief. 

In the years immediately before 1914 a definite check to new build- 
ing was noticeable. This can hardly be ascribed to the effect of rising 
rates, since they remained low, and other causes, such as the increase 
in building costs, are quite sufficient to account for the slackening 
off in the rate of new building. But after the war it is not at all un- 
likely that high rates did seriously impede the recovery of the building 
industry. It would hardly be going too far to say that the chief 
economic drawback to rates at their present level is the danger of a 
check to new building. 

Fortunately a device for getting round this drawback has been 
devised, and it is both economical and effective, namely, the housing 
subsidy. A subsidy is equivalent to a fall in rates which is confined 
to new houses. It follows from our analysis that the real benefit goes 
to the sellers or landlords of new houses. The great convenience of a 
subsidy is that it is only nécessary to subsidise owners of new houses. 
Existing landlords and owner-occupiers experience some deterioration 
in their position as a result of a subsidy, just as they do if there is 
new building for any other cause. Sitting tenants, on the other hand, 
naturally derive some benefit. 


Up to now the picture has always been one of rising rates. If 
instead a decline were to be brought about, can we say where, in 
present circumstances, the relief would be most likely to rest? There 
are, I think, several reasons for supposing that a good:deal of the 
benefit would not reach landlords, at least within a short time, but 
that the stimulus to new building would be considerable. It is not 
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unreasonable to suppose that, owing both to the age distribution of 
the population (with an abnormally large proportion in the early 
twenties) , and to the revolution in housing accommodation, there will 
be after the war an exceptionally large number of families who would 
like to move to better accommodation if they could get it at the same 
price as the old, and, moreover, it is reasonable to assume that they 
would prefer new houses. 

If we now sum up the results of our analysis it appears that we 
need not after all take the social effects of the present level of rates 
too tragically. Even if occupiers bear a larger share of the burden 
than they used, they can afford it better. But it is clear that any 
change which would add to the burden of the small owner-occupier 
should be avoided. And what is true of the average level of rates 
is by no means necessarily true of highly rated districts. We may 
derive some comfort, however, from the reflexion that in such dis- 
tricts landlords are probably carrying a larger share of the rate burden 
than elsewhere. Further, in such districts rates can hardly have any 
effect on building, since there is not likely to be much demand for 
new houses in any case. Finally, it emerges that the housing subsidy 
is a most useful invention, and a necessary antidote to the effect of 
high rates on building. It should certainly be continued unless some 
method of reducing the global rate burden can be devised. 


III 


Observing the difficulties of the local rate, and the scant success 
which has so far attended rating reform, many people have been led 
to think that it might be better to jettison the whole system and to 
substitute some other form of tax. It is clear that the only other 
tax which would bring in the revenue which local authorities now 
require would be a local income tax. This is such a plausible sugges- 
tion that it will be well to make up our minds as to its practicability 
before considering other ways whereby the evils of rating might be 
deprived of their,sting. 


An income tax would naturally have far greater flexibility than 
rates. There would be no danger of regression; in fact the local tax 
could be given any sort of progression thought desirable by the local 
council, except in so far as they were restrained by the central govern- 
ment. There need be no difficulty about the assessment and collection 


1If rate reduction stimulates new building it means that the relief will have been 
passed on to the building industry. If some sections of that industry are in short supply 
which cannot easily be increased that section may succeed in absorbing a very large part 
of the relief without the supply of houses being much increased. The remedy is to take 
measures to see that the supply of the section in question can more easily be increased, 
not to withhold the relief because it is not apparently having the desired effect. 
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of a local income tax. Probably local authorities would be able to 
borrow the central machinery for the purpose. The main difficulty 
would be in determining the rights of opposing local authorities over 
the incomes of those unfortunate citizens who had more than one 
base, for instance, a house in one district and an office in another. 
It must be realised, however, that so far from doing away with local 
differences in resources (and hence in tax rates), the substitution of 
a progressive for a regressive tax would heavily increase disparities 
in local burdens. In poor places there are not merely more poor 
people but fewer rich. If the local tax were progressive, middle-class 
people in poor districts would have to be taxed heavily, and rich 
people very heavily indeed, in order to bring in the same revenue as 
had formerly been collected from rates. The incentive to avoid 
taxation by removal would thus be strengthened; and it must be 
remembered that since the real payer of income tax is always the 
person on whom it is assessed, there is no possibility of shifting it 
as a commodity tax can be shifted. The difficulty of mitigating local 
inequalities by grants in aid would thus be greater under the new 
system than under the old. 


There is one further objection to a local income tax which is in 
fact by itself sufficient to condemn its use in this country. In times 
of emergency the pre-existence of local income taxes of varying 
heights interferes with the efforts of the Exchequer to impose adequate 
taxation—taxation which is absolutely necessary both for the national 
effort and for economic stability. The fiscal history of other countries 
in the last war is full of examples of this simple truth. The crowning 
example is that of Imperial Germany, where the subsequent monetary 
difficulties are directly traceable to the inability of the Reich to impose 
adequate war taxes—because it could not interfere with the income 
tax rights of the States. It is interesting to observe that the same 
struggle is now being fought out in Australia, where the Common- 
wealth has been attempting in vain to impose a satisfactory surcharge 
on State income taxes which vary between £A.2 Its. od. and 
£A.5 12s. od. per head.? In this country we have so far been merci- 
fully saved such complications, and our financial stability during 
emergencies is a tribute to the soundness of our fiscal policy. It 
would be a very grave mistake to adopt this method of solving the 
problem of local finance, so long as other means are available, as they 
certainly are if we will but look for them. 


1 Cf. Hicks and Rostas, ‘‘ The Taxation of War Wealth,”’ especially chapter xiv. 

2 Cf. The Times, 28th June, 1941. As the States were unable to agree either on a 
levelling up or on a levelling down of local income taxes (the balance to be made up by a 
capitation grant-in-aid), the Commonwealth invited the States to vacate the income tax 
for the duration. This they are.not willing to do, and, at. the time of writing, the: 
impasse is unsolved. 
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If salvation by way of a local income tax is after all impossible, we 
are forced back to the reform of rates. It would be out of place here 
to discuss the economies and improvements in administration which 
might be effected by rationalising local government areas, or by some 
form of regionalism. It is possible that the saving might be quite 
considerable. Moreover, the grouping of rating districts would quite 
definitely knock off the highest peaks and fill up the deepest valleys 
in rate dispersion. But it seems unlikely that any change of this type 
could by itself solve the difficulties of local finance. Poor areas will 
still be poor no matter how much they are grouped. The old apparatus 
of high and differential formula grants would be required almost as 
urgently as before, and at the best the tendency to cumulative local 
differences would only have been lulled into temporary quiet. 

The beginning of all rating reform must clearly be to discover some 
effective method of securing genuine uniformity in valuation practice. 
Without this no system can work which attempts to compensate local 
differences in wealth, as they must be compensated. It would seem 
self-evident that real uniformity can only be secured by taking the 
whole valuation machinery out of local hands, and placing it under 
central control. This should entail little administrative difficulty, 
since the Inland Revenue is already bound to duplicate the work of 
local assessment committees for its Schedule A valuations. The 
importance of this central valuation has been increased by its use 
for assessing war damage compensation. No doubt experience in the 
administration of the War Damage Act will bring revenue officials 
into closer understanding with local authorities than they have been 
in the past, so that after the war the transition to central valuation 
for rating should be simplified. 

The second necessary reform in the sphere of valuation would 
seem to be a re-defining of thecriterion on which the valuation is based. 
Part of the divergency which has arisen in practice is due to the fact 
that it has been very difficult for valuation officers to know what 
procedure they ought to follow when the traditional evidence of free 
market rents was lacking.! After the total rent control of the present 
war there will be less of the right kind of evidence than ever. But 
if there are not enough rents there will always be selling prices. © It 
should certainly be very carefully considered whether it would not 
be more sensible to switch over from a basis of annual value derived 
from rents to a basis derived from selling prices. The new basis would 
not, it is true, be on all fours with the old. Selling prices allow for 
both depreciation and obsolescence, while rents only take the former 
into account. Valuations of old houses would thus tend to fall more 
quickly than they do at present, which might be slightly tiresome for 


1 Cf. Randell, loc. cit., for a discussion of the (often obscure and sometimes apparently 
conflicting) legal decisions on the subject. 
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local treasurers. The new method would have the effect of making 
eld houses seem relatively low rated, and so might tend to check new 
building. In some districts the former effect might not be unwelcome, 
as tending to decrease the number of voids. Any serious effect on 
new building could be neutralised by a subsidy. The re-establish- 
ment of a definable and ascertainable basis would in itself greatly 
simplify valuation. The Victorian landlord has vanished past recall. 
We may as well realise at once that he has taken the traditional basis 
of rate valuation with him. 

Once uniform valuation practice based on a method which can be 
strictly interpreted had been secured, we should be able to go forward. 
But immediately we should be faced with an old difficulty in a more 
acute form. Uniform valuation with consistency between different 
types of property would upset the present relation of areas, and bring 
to a head the crisis of the owner-occupier, which was only averted 
by postponing the 1938 revaluation. There can be little doubt that 
the persistent under-valuation of small property was partly due to a 
feeling that rates were more regressive than was consistent with 
accepted social policy. Even if the extent of regression has often 
been over-stated, this feeling is broadly justified. Some small measure 
of statutory progression was introduced into rating in 1928, by the 
establishment (as it was thought temporarily) of differential allow- 
ances for repairs, inversely correlated with the size of the property. 
Practice, of course, went very much further than this in the direction 
of progression, but without any co-ordination or control. There is 
no reason why rates should not officially be converted from a regres- 
sive into a proportional or even a progressive tax by extending 
differential rating—and the method of varying allowances would seem 
as convenient as any other way of doing so. 


Our troubles would still be far from over. This very desirable 
reform would land us in a new difficulty. Unless other measures were 
taken, the more progressive the rate was made the greater would 
local differences also become. _The necessity for dealing with the 
dispersion problem would be even more urgent than it is at present. 


On this point it will probably be generally agreed that the time 
has come for more drastic measures than successive increases in the 
Exchequer grant and successive tinkerings with the formula. A more 
hopeful path to follow is that opened up by the Unemployment Act 
ef 1934. It is well recognised that many of the duties of local 
authorities are national rather than local. To relieve them of some 
of these would compromise their independence and sense of responsi- 
bility far less than further grants in aid, with their inevitable 
accompaniment of further supervision. 

A glance at local accounts will reveal that by far the biggest charge 
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on urban rates is public assistance. This is true not merely of average 
expenditure. In the heavily rated districts it will invariably be found 
that P.A.C. is the root of the trouble. In rural districts, on the other 
hand, the biggest bill is usually on account of the county rate for 
roads. The “‘ onerous’! nature of these two services has already 
been recognised by Parliament. But neither the transfer of trunk 
roads nor the Unemployment Act went far enough. Total trunk roads 
account for hardly more than a third of total road mileage, and the 
benefit of the transfer was much reduced by the fact that local 
authorities had already been receiving exceptionally high grants for 
trunk road works. It is now clear that whatever was the intention 
of Parliament in 1934, public assistance has only been very partially 
relieved of the burden of even the able-bodied unemployed. It has 
been calculated that six months after the new arrangement came into 
force, over 200,000 able-bodied unemployed were still on P.A.C.? 

It has been shown again and again in legislation of this sort that 
Parliament is inclined to take away with one hand some of what 
it has given with the other. We have seen that the usefulness of the 
Acts both of 1929 and 1934 was reduced in this way. It may be 
suspected that it is not so much Parliament as the Treasury which is 
responsible for this self-defeating policy. It is natural that those who 
are concerned with national finances should be acutely aware both 
of the heaviness of the national tax burden and of the economic evils 
of a high income tax. While acquiescing in the policy of extending 
help to local finances, they inevitably desire strictly to limit and define 
Treasury liabilities. If this attitude was enough to reduce the rela- 
tively small additional obligations shouldered by the Exchequer in 
1934 and 1937, it is clear that the transfer of whole services to central 
responsibility would be quite unacceptable, especially after the strain 
of war. 

It is not suggested that it would necessarily be desirable to transfer 
the whole of the two services of roads and public assistance, but for 
the sake of argument let us see the financial effect if such a step 
were taken. The services in question cost local authorities in England 
_ and Wales roughly £60,000,000 a year before the war. The equivalent 
of this would have been Is. on the income tax—no mean sum at any 
time, and pretty clearly impossible after the war. It is probable, 
indeed, that the amalgamation and centralisation of public and un- 
employment assistance would give rise to fairly substantial economies. 
There are strong economic reasons for believing that the present 
system of road. fimance puts a quite unnecessary weight on taxation. 
It would be ecénomically preferable to borrow more freely for con- 

1 In the traditiofial sense, as used for instance in Cannan’s ‘‘ Local Rates.’’ 


2 Cf. Polly Hill, ‘‘ The Unemployment Services,’’ p. 71. 
3 Cf. above, pp. 184-186. 
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structional work.'_ Even so the burden of financing these services 
out of income tax would probably be excessive. 

On the other hand it is doubtful whether a much less substantial 
transfer would be sufficient to bring rate differences permanently 
below the danger point. Is there then no other way out? What is 
wanted to finance the transferred services is a tax which is completely 
free of local variation in burden, but which will yet throw no addi- 
tional weight on the Exchequer. Would it not be possible to turn 
the old machinery to a new use, and add to the existing county and 
local rates a national rate, assessed on the same basis, and collected 
on the same demand note? The centralisation of valuation would 
assure that it was in fact free of all local bias; the new machinery 
required for collection would be negligible. 

The result of levying 460,000,000 (about one-fifth) of rates on a 
national instead of on a local basis would, of course, be to increase 
the rate burden in the richer districts. There is probably little harm 
in this, more especially as we are assuming that rates would be 
assessed on a more progressive basis. But the increased burden fall- 
ing on Owner-occupiers in such districts might well be serious. They 
would be subject to a double increase, both on account of the higher 
poundage and by the abolition of preferential valuation, and the effect 
would have to be very carefully watched. The class of small owner- 
occupiers as a whole, however, would not be damaged, as they would 
be in any direct regularising of the present situation. Owner- 
occupiers in districts which are now highly rated might even have 
their assessments reduced. 

There is little doubt that the allocation of the cost of two of the 
heaviest and most divergent of rate-borne services on a national 
instead of on a local basis would reduce rate disparities to very small 
proportions. Very high rates should disappear entirely, and it might 
even be possible to dispense with the complications of the formula. 
It may be objected that the National Rate is only a half measure of 
reform, because it would do little to reduce the rate burden over the 
country as a whole. But it must be remembered that the total rate 
burden could only be reduced? if another tax were put in its place. 
It is hard, if not impossible, to think of any other tax which would 
bring in so much revenue without at least as undesirable economic 
effects. We have argued throughout that the present average height 
of rates is much less objectionable either on economic or on social 
grounds than is often supposed. The real trouble with rates at present 
arises not from their height but from their dispersion. For this the 
National Rate would provide an effective and simple remedy. 


1 Cf. U. K. Hicks, ‘‘ The Finance of British Government,’’ chapter viii. 
3 Apart from economies due to area rationalisation and .cognate reforms. - 
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The Administrative Machine and 
its Development 


By J. D. ImriE 
(City Chamberlain, Edinburgh) 


Has REGIONALISM COME TO STAY? 


* may be assumed that as a part of the work to be done after, 
indeed perhaps during, the war, the machinery of government 
of the country will be reviewed. Both national and local organisa- 
tion will no doubt be dealt with. Changes have actually been happen- 
ing during the war. One of the most interesting features in the recent 
development of machinery of government in this country has been 
the appointment of Regional Commissioners who, responsible for the 
administration of the Civil Defence Services, are entrusted with con- 
trol in areas wider than those which have been created up till now 
for local government purposes. These Commissioners receive their 
powers from the Minister of Home Security and, strictly speaking, 
their functions form part of the national organ of government. Has 
this purely war-time innovation come to stay, is the question raised 
in several quarters. What, in effect, are the lessons which can be 
learned from the division of the country for civil defence affairs into 
regions? Can national government be made more efficient by devolu- 
tion of powers to deal with day-to-day routine questions to regional 
authorities? Can local government be made more active by a widen- 
ing of areas and by the abolition of many small authorities which, 
at the moment, function for this or that purpose all in their own 
peculiar ways? 


ScoTTISH EXPERIENCE SINCE 1929 


Scotland has been held up as a model, in that in 1929 there was 
a more thorough reorganisation of county government than was 
effected south of the border. The consequence of the change men- 
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tioned is that county councils in Scotland function the various 
‘“‘ major ’’ local government services as ‘‘ whole county ”’ services. 
As a result it has taken county government in Scotland some time to 
settle down. There are those who think that it has not quite settled 
down yet, that until all county areas are big enough and wealthy 
enough to support, for example, an independent financial organisa- 
tion the time cannot be said to have arrived when the best adminis- 
trative machine has been devised. There are also those who insist 
that until ‘‘ small burgh ’’ representatives on Scottish councils have 
a greater voice in the carrying on of day-to-day business the best 
has not been achieved. 


THE DETERMINATING AIM OF GOVERNMENT PRECEDES 
ALL OTHER PROBLEMS 


This brief review of Scotland’s experience brings us to consider 
what really will be the problem of government which will face us in 
the post-war period. Admittedly there are difficulties about adminis- 
trative areas, but it is doubtful if the civil defence war-time precedent 
can be of any real help in solving these. The Regional Commissioner 
is not elected nor does he preside over a local council. Again, war- 
time is not peace-time. What do we strive for in the development 
of democratic government, after all? Are policy decisions to be made 
upon a basis which has efficiency as its only factor? A democracy 
if it is to function reasonably may well negative efficiency, to some 
extent at least, until perfection is reached. In other words, the effective 
administration of certain of the public health services may well be 
best obtained when these are organised on a regional basis. The 
Scottish position seems to indicate that a regional public health 
administration focused on each of the country’s medical schools would 
make for improvement in many respects. But the widening of areas, 
on the other hand, and the concentration of main activities at one 
centre in the area, must surely have the effect of lessening the interest 
which the people take in the conduct of business which, after all, is 
theirs. It may be, of course, that the advantages to be gained from 
an organisation on a wider area basis would be so great as to outweigh 
any disadvantages proceeding either from the lack of that democratic 
interest which it ought to be the purpose of Government to encourage, 
or from the much longer distances which may have to be traversed 
before a patient and his relatives could make contact with the principal 
functionaries of a new public health area service. Some people will 
say these last factors are unimportant, but if we take another service, 
e.g., Education, a great deal can be said for the stimulus to educa- 
tional development which has followed as a consequence of healthy 
local rivalry. 
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PROGRESS 1918-1939 IS STILL WORTH EXAMINING 


On reflection, there seems to be a great deal to be said for the 
process of reorganisation and development which was carried out 
from 1918-1939. On the one hand there was from time to time a 
reconsideration of the area problem, as, for example, in 1929 in 
both England and Scotland, when local government boundaries were 
changed to bring them more in touch with the possibilities which 
developments of modern science in transport and industry made 
possible. On the other hand, as certain quasi-national services 
administered locally matured and developed, these were transferred 
to the State. The result was that the gradually narrowing basis upon 
which local revenues were raised continued to bear expenditure on 
a series of services partly national in character, partly local, and 
sometimes purely local, relief having been got by the transfer to the 
State of one major service onerous in its pressure on the local rates. 
But reform always attracts many people—the very notion of it— 
change they will have. What was good enough in 1918-1939 cannot 
be suitable now. Consequently those responsible must address them- 
selves quite seriously to such problems as are raised here. 


FINANCE IN RELATION TO THE AREA 


Fundamentally the area cannot be divorced from finance, and it 
seems, broadly speaking, true to affirm that local authority revenues, 
in so far as these represent local rates, are not really enough in 
many areas as they exist to-day to meet the burdens which are cast 
on them. The reforms of 1929 materially narrowed the basis— 
‘“‘ derating ’’ was more than a slight concession to industry. This 
fact fortifies the revisionists. There is also another. It will be 
remembered that one of the reforms in 1929 was to introduce a 
“needs ’’ formula, which was applied to the distribution of 
Exchequer grants. This ‘‘ needs’’ formula has apparently been 
found to be quite unworkable under present conditions. Consequently, 
those areas which bravely have faced low returns in Exchequer grant 
during the times when some of the industrial areas were suffering 
very severe depression have now to look on at these areas enjoying 
a high degree of prosperity while at the same time continuing to 
receive the Government grants, relatively high in amount, which were 
allocated to them in the days when depression emphasised their needs 
through the figures of the formula. The experience of this formula 
leads to the conclusions that it only works under certain standard 
conditions, that it cannot be applied to reflect quickly changing 
influences, and that it accentuates certain factors of need only. Neither 
is it useful in times of crisis where redistribution of the population 
accompany unavoidable declines in rateable value. It gives no back- 
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ing to sound and prudent administration. The more the local 
authorities taken as a whole spend, the greater the State contribution. 
The time for the examination of its components is not now, but 
reformers will be likely to raise the question at the appropriate time 
as to whether ‘“‘ needs ’’ (assumed to be constant over a quin- 
quennium) computed on the 1929 basis is a suitable basis for distribu- 
tion of Government Grants. 


THE ‘‘ AREA ’’ PROBLEM MINIMISED IF CERTAIN ‘‘ MAJOR ”’ 
SERVICES ARE TRANSFERRED TO THE STATE 


If we, however, take as one of the aims of our post-war reforma- 
tion of local government the placing of local finance upon a sound 
basis, then it is, of course, possible to argue that if Education, Police, 
Housing and Health are made purely national services, local rates 
could reasonably be expected to carry what remained to them. Such 
a transfer would effectively limit the ‘‘ area ’’ problem in so far as 
services maintained out of local rates are concerned. Public utilities 
would still present problems, however. Whether such a revolutionary 
approach would be welcomed is doubtful. Democracy worth fight- 
ing for must be preserved. Local control of education in Scotland 
at least has always been a matter of pride. The carrying on of the 
police function as a feature of local government has done more to 
maintain and increase public trust in the Police Force than can be 
estimated. Housing, too, has a strong local interest. There may 
be, however, a case for dealing with the health services comprehen- 
sively. There the principle of the National Health Insurance Acts 
might be so applied that everybody became insured, that illness and 
the costs of it were not financed to any extent out of local rates, but 
wholly from the insurance funds, and that an organisation focused 
in each area on the university teaching schools dealt with every phase 
of this wide sphere of ameliorative action. 


THE AREA IN RELATION TO THE SERVICE 


But this transfer of functions bodily to a State or semi-State con- 
trolled organisation is just the thing that some re:-imers may object 
to. They may, for one reason or another, want a widening of the 
existing areas coupled with the retention of local control. The trouble 
is, however, that one given area is not the ‘‘ optimum ”’ area for 
every service. If we take the sums of money spent annually by 
seaside resorts in recent times in developing and advertising their 
towns in order to increase local prosperity, it would be difficult to 
argue that expenditure of this kind could be spread over a wide 
area and that people in remote rural counties would feel enthusiasm 
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about paying. So it is with public lighting, where the intensity of 
lighting required for the busy central streets of a large urban com- 
munity is much greater than that required for rural roads, and who 
is to say that in equity the dweller on the borders of the region 
should pay to any extent for the wear and tear caused on city roads 
because of heavy local rather than national traffic. Public parks, an 
absolute necessity in urban areas, are also local in their appeal; so, 
indeed, are many libraries and museums, and for that matter sewers. 


THE PROBLEM OF REVISION IS DIFFICULT AND SHOULD BE 
APPROACHED CAUTIOUSLY 


Bearing these facts in mind there does seem a case for approaching 
the revision of local government areas very carefully and for making 
adjustments which would have as their objects, not only the attain- 
ment of efficiency, but also the preservation of local interest in many 
functions of ‘government. It is idle in these days to under-value 
the training in public administration which can be got as a result 
of taking a hand in local government. There is also the further 
important point that rural folks see things differently from those who 
dwell in towns. The preservation of the country and interest in the 
country will, it seems, be one of the greatest of the post-war problems, 
and interest in rural local government should not be lessened because 
of a tie-up in too many matters with the voters of the towns. When 
areas are being considered, then, let them be adjusted carefully, 
and let everyone remember that, no matter what area is taken, rates 
levied on hereditaments cannot from their annual produce finance 
even now the services which are carried on by local authorities. 
Government grants are an unfortunate necessity. The wider the 
area, the less the control which can be exercised in the truly “‘ local ”’ 
sense; the easier will it be for the extension of government by circular 
which we have all (perhaps necessarily) experienced during the past 
two or three years. Let us, then, be sparing of further restrictions 
of democratic action, and if at the same time as areas are being 
settled anew there can also be effected a further transfer of the burden 
in respect of still another of the major.local government services, 
almost wholly national in character, then so much the better. Local 
authorities could take up as a substitute service some sphere of social 
activity, which they are not administering at the moment. 


CONCLUSION 
The practical propositions put forward in this article are 
alternatives: — 


(a) Wider areas with councils administering as agents or partners 
many services financed partly by Government grant, and 
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partly by local rates and charges, i.e., one area with one 
authority for all services; or 


(6) The transfer to the State administration of, say, one major 
local government service with a restriction in the extent of 
the new areas and possibly the preservation of many 
authorities and some classes of authorities who would be 
wiped out under the preceding proposal. 


Those proposals are probably too general. In the case of public 
utilities particularly, there may be those who would urge an ad hoc 
administration for each service covering the area most appropriate 
to each. To achieve this would raise many problems, particularly 
on the financial side, but that is no reason why the question should 
not be faced. Again others may argue that a properly organised 
system of devolution of State administrative functions would help 
in solving the difficulties of local government. Both the standpoints 
mentioned may have substantial grounds for their justification, but 
as the purpose of this article is really to draw attention to the ques- 
tion, the matter is not pursued further meantime. 
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Budget Planning: Recruitment of 
Personnel 


‘By SIR GwityM Gipson, C.B., C.B.E., D.Sc. 


THIS review is a new venture of the U.S.A., seemingly inspired in 
part by our own PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. The editor-in-chief is 
Professor Leonard D. White, well known to members of the Institute. 
If the quality of the present number is maintained, here is a new 
quarterly which no student of public administration can afford to 
neglect. 


The present issue contains a number of interesting articles, such 
as (to mention only some of them) those on the Federal Bureau of 
the Budget, the administration of relief (two articles: some big issues 
arise about the relative responsibilities and functions of the federal, 
state, and local governments, as well as about measures for clarify- 
ing present muddles), inter-governmental contracts in California 
(contents much more attractive than title, for it deals with measures 
for common action by groups of authorities without amalgamation, 
it should be instructive to regionalists), education and training of 
personnel in New Zealand (a lengthy article), professional personnel 
in the federal government (a statistical investigation of the scholastic 
standing of professional entrants). 


For reasons of space I must restrict my comments to two articles, 
or rather one article and one review. The article is by A. N. 
Holcombe, Professor of Government at Harvard University, and its 
title is ‘‘ Over-all Financial Planning through the Bureau of the 
Budget.’’ Professor Holcombe is an old friend, and I have not had 
any real discussion with him since we were both residents at one of 


1 A review of ‘‘ Public Administration Review ’’ (Journal of the American Society for 
Public Administration, 1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A.). Vol. I, No. 3. Single 
eopies $1.50. 
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the London settlements. He is a fellow of ingenious mind; it was at 
his suggestion, for instance, that during a holiday in Belgium we 
alternated between expensive and cheap hotels; the latter were the 
more entertaining and the more homely, if not always the more com- 
fortable, but I am not sure that he would have chosen them if our 
purses had been deeper. His article is selected for comment, how- 
ever, not for these but for intrinsic reasons; it raises important issues. 


The appointment of a federal budget director some years ago 
was considered a great reform in its day; British financial practice 
had some influence in bringing it about, but we have no exact 
counterpart of the office. Some changes have recently been made 
in it; I have not had an opportunity of personally ascertaining what 
they amount to, and the following comments are subject to this 
condition; but as I shall deal with general principles, not details, 
this is not likely to make much difference. The Bureau was formerly 
a department of the Treasury, it is now directly responsible to the 
President (an ‘‘ Executive Office of the President ’’ is the formal 
way of putting it), a significant change of status. Not less important, 
the new director, Harold D. Smith, is an able man of decided views, 
little likely to be content with being just a keeper of the purse, as 
will be seen. 

The former director (I think that it was the former) had the 
reputation of holding the strings of the public purse very tightly, 
playing very much the traditional part of our own Treasury, in true 
Gladstonian spirit. I have heard him denounced by some of his new- 
deal countrymen as though he were a pickpocket and not a police- 
man. But now, Bottom is indeed transformed—but let me hasten- 
to add that I am not implying that the transformation is along Shake- 
spearean lines. I will quote Professor Holcombe, for the change and 
his own views. 

‘‘ The new director squarely rejected the ‘ watchdog of the 
Treasury ’ view of the Bureau’s function. . . . The new role of the 
executive budget, he believes, should be ‘ to implement democracy.’ 
Conceiving the budget as ‘a device for consolidating the various 
interests, objectives, desires and needs of our citizens into a pro- 
gram whereby they may jointly provide for their safety, con- 
venience and comfort ’ Director Smith rightly emphasises its position 
as ‘ the most important single current-document relating to the social 
and economic affairs of the people.’ ’’ Director Smith, it will be 
seen, is a truly Lloyd Georgian incarnation in his notions about the 
budget. Again, ‘‘ Recognition that financial policy must be adapted 
to the needs of the contemporary economy and therefore must be 
geared to the business cycle, implies the acceptance of the new role 
of which Director Smith has spoken for the Bureau of the Budget 
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in federal administration. The most important decision with respect 
to financial policy which the President, aided by the Budget Director, 
is now called upon to make each year, is not whether he shall recom- 
mend that the budget be balanced, or be operated on the basis of a 
surplus or deficit. Under a system of energetic public administrative 
enterprise the investments of the State for the development of the 
productive plant of the country must increase year by year if the 
people are to enjoy the benefits of a dynamic rather than a static 
economy, and the budget may never be balanced in the narrow 
sense of the term ’’—‘‘ never be balanced,’”’ shades of the saints. of 
financial purity, shades, too, of the sufferers from the plague of 
paper-money after the American Civil War of the 1860’s, and other 
like plagues; budgets must be balanced if disaster is to be avoided 
(some modern theorists notwithstanding), though not necessarily in 
each year. .Once more, ‘Such decisions cause reverberations 
throughout the whole national economy ’’: indeed they do, may do 
to the shaking of the very foundations of ordered society. ‘‘ They 
involve some sense of direction, some conception of what kind of 
society is in process of construction. There is involved even more 
immediately the problem of the inter-relationship between the private 
and the governmental sector of the economy. What effect will the 
financial plans of the government have on the plans of farmers and 
businessmen, on the aspirations of salaried workers and laborers, 
on the flow of private funds through the channels of investment; 
on the general process of capital creation; on the fluctuations of the 
business cycle; and at last on the size and distribution of the national 
income? ’’ And now a touch of cold American realism: ‘‘ What 
effect will the financial plans of the government have also on the 
fortunes of political parties and of the candidates for public offices 
whose interests the parties are designed partly to promote? ’”’ and 
what an opportunity for political hanky-panky! ‘‘ What we have 
reason to anticipate is that organisation of intelligent thinking on these 
problems may yield more promising lines of action than the casual 
improvisations which the President will be compelled to rely upon in 
the absence of such thinking,’’ with which we can all cordially 
eoncur, without committing ourselves to how the “‘ intelligent think- 
ing ’’ is best arranged. And, lastly, ‘‘ The strategic importance of 
governmental financial policy in setting the conditions for the whole 
national economy may well justify all the ingenuity and effort which 
ean be devoted to the planning of such a policy ’’: of the ‘‘ ingenuity 
and effort ’’ there can be little question. 


There is much more that is interesting in the article, but what 
has been quoted must suffice. Now Professor Holcombe is an able 
man and no novice in affairs; I think his general thesis to be rank 
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heresy in good governmental management, and it is necessary to give 
the reasons. 
* * * * 

I suppose that most administrations have done a good deal of 
growling in their day against the tyrants of the purse. I have done 
my share, but I have also had to work on the other side of the fence. 
There is unquestionably a tendency among the controllers of finance 
to become bogged in the negative virtues of economy, and they can 
at times be amazingly short-sighted and obstructive beyond patience. 
No wonder that they make reformers foam at the mouth. But they 
are not without justification; they know of so many rosy prospects 
blasted by the icy cold of results, so many proposals of constructive 
economy become financial sinks, that a treble dose of grace is 
required to save them from stony scepticism. But a budget director 
convinced that he is ordained “‘ to implement democracy. ’’ is a still 
more fearful, and I speak from extensive experience of financial 
(more especially local) as well as general administration. There may 
be special conditions to justify this practice in the United States, of 
that I am not presuming to judge; I am concerned only with the 
general principle of the business, and particularly with its bearing 
on our own affairs in this country. 

We here have had our Chancellor of the Exchequer “‘ to imple- 
ment democracy,’’ Mr. Lloyd George. Deep in sympathy with the 
under-dog and also with ear close to the ground alert to the swing of 
the democratic vote, as Chancellor of the Exchequer he played the 
leading part in the new dispensation of social services which began 
in the early years of the present century. His introduction of the 
health insurance bill and his forcing it through Parliament against 
a storm of opposition were a foretaste of that demonic quality of the 
man to which the country owed so much in the crucial years of 
1914-18. Opinions will differ whether such a measure as the insur- 
ance bill would have had much chance of becoming law about that 
time if Lloyd George had not been Chancellor, as they will differ 
on the merits of the measure which he pushed through. But probably 
few qualified to express an opinion will consider his reign at the 
Treasury to be an example of good financial management. 


Financial management, in which I include financial policy, is a 
heavy task in these times of many and complicated public services: 
I am thinking now of times of peace. It is likely to become heavier 
still with the years, so long as present governmental trends continue. 
It demands close attention and much thought from the financial head, 
whether elected or appointed. It calls for ripe and impartial know- 
ledge and judgment, so that public monies may be allocated between 
the several services, often hotly competing with each other, to the 
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greatest benefit of the community, so that good value shall be 
obtained from public monies spent and (looking at the matter just 
from the standpoint of financial policy) that needed monies are raised 
in a way that will not diminish the future financial strength of the 
country. 

That the government should have a co-ordinated policy for its 
several spheres of activities is common ground. So also that the 
chief financial Minister (or Ministers) should take an active part 
in formulating that policy, even a leading part as in the case of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer under the British Cabinet system. He 
is in the Cabinet in a double role (though no different in this from 
other Cabinet Ministers who are departmental heads), as a member 
of the policy-deciding body (though recent tendency has been 
towards increasing the power of the Prime Minister) and as head 
of the finance department. He fails in his primary function if he 
does not give frank advice on finance, unswayed by personal 
predilictions or favoured policies. This is very far from meaning 
that he is to play the obstructionist or to judge proposals just by their 
drain on the public purse. But it does mean that he should judge 
in a clear light the financial troubles and ills inherent in proposals 
as well as financial or other benefits which may be produced by them, 
and this whether they are to his liking or not, apart from finance, 
and that he should unvarnishedly state his conclusion in the counsels 
of government. This is immensely more important in the present 
than in the past, and is likely to become more so in the future because 
of the growth of social and other governmental services. Indeed, 
that the finance Minister should thus perform his duties is in the long 
run in the interests of the services themselves. We had our painful 
lesson in the financial crisis which fell like a thunderbolt on the 
country in 1931, chiefly because of weaknesses in measures for deal- 
ing with unemployment. It is questionable whether we have even 
yet learnt the lesson. 

With all the issues which are already on our doorsteps even in 
time of peace, with the still bigger issues which will be added when 
war ends, it is scarcely possible to overstate the importance, the 
cardinal urgency, of a finance Minister who, while in sympathy with 
the spirit of the times, as finance Minister has no axes of his own to 
grind, not even of the best intentioned of policies, but is free to give 
frank counsel on strictly financial grounds. And I should like to 
emphasise that this is in no way against a forward policy in the 
governmental services. It comes to no more than that we should 
build like sensible men who wish to be sure that the structures which 
they have laboriously erected shall last—as simple as that, but the 
lesson is terribly hard to learn. 
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There are many temptations to lead the chief financial officer of a 
government, central or local, elected or appointed, to think that he 
is, or should be, the chief formulator, or at least co-ordinator, of 
general policy. The power of the purse pervades almost all services. 
Except for the executive head of the government (and there may not 
be one in some instances, notably in local governments), the chief 
financial officer may be the only one through whose hands proposals 
of all departments must pass. If he is to rise to the measure of his 
responsibilities he must do much scrutinising of costs (of his own 
department no less than of others). He may have to ask the heads 
of other departments some awkward (and seemingly interfering) 
questions when their proposals for the annual budget have been sub- 
mitted, and he may have to advise cuts which some of his colleagues 
may consider quite arbitrary. Little wonder his functions may tend 
to develop a dictator-complex. In the interests of good government 
this has to be resisted. The settlement of general policy by a finance 
Minister who subordinates finance to the carrying out of a scheme of 
political, economic and social reform is no more to be commended 
than by one who is guided just by the conviction that he should reduce 
public expenditure to the very utmost, irrespective of needs and 
ideals. As I have said, these comments are directed to the general 
principle, not to the particular practice in the United States. 


* * * * 


The other part of the contents of the journal on which some 
comments will be made is a review by Mr. G. R. Clapp of the 
“Report of the President’s Committee on Civil Service Improve- 
ment,’’ issued this year. Mr. Clapp is the General Manager of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, a body for which much has been claimed 
and about which much has been written, but, so far as I am aware, 
still not enough that is public and impartial and competent to justify 
a considered judgment of its value. The President a few years ago 
extended the Civil Service rules (including appointment on merit) 
to some 24,000 positions. This extension was later deferred for some 
‘* 5,000 positions in the professional, scientific, and higher adminis- 
trative and technical classes ’’ (more than half the positions were 
those of lawyers), and’a committee was appointed ‘‘ to make a com- 
prehensive study of the methods of recruitment, testing, selecting, 
promoting, transferring, removing and reinstating personnel for the 
positions in question,’’ a comprehensive list leaving little to be 
implied ! 

This committee split into two camps. Both apparently accepted 
as a matter of course the merit system of appointment. Mr. Clapp 
goes so far as to say that “‘ the events of recent years have pretty 
much closed the chapter, for the time being at least, on the argument 
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of spoils versus merit in the federal system ’’: note ‘‘ for the time 
being, at least,’’ the spoils system is almost as tenacious as that fine 
old man President Jackson, who in the first half of the last century 
was largely responsible for tying it so tightly around the neck of 
federal administration. Anyway, the spoils system has been deprived 
in recent times of a very big stretch of its territory, and there are 
good grounds for hoping that it will lose still more. 

The disagreement between the two camps is one of method, but 
nevertheless is deep. The one camp (with Professor White among 
its members) wants the practice of the Civil Service Commission to 
be followed. This is to grade candidates according to their success 
in the tests of their quality and to submit to the department which 
wants a recruit the top three in the outstanding list, and to leave 
the department to make their choice from these. Hence the title of 
the review, which must seem odd to the uninitiated—‘‘ The Rule of 
Three, It Puzzles Me’’! The other camp (which significantly in- 
cludes the lawyers on the committee) wants the test to be not more 
than qualifying, leaving the particular department which needs 
recruits to make their choice from among the qualified. 

It is interesting to British readers who are familiar with our own 
past controversies to see this issue cropping up in this way in the 
States. Mr. Clapp ventures a clever analysis of the basic reasons 
for the different attitudes of the two camps, attitudes which are not 
selfish or interested. Behind the difference, of course, lies doubt 
about the efficiency of the test as a criterion of practical ability. Our 
remedy, perhaps palliative is more correct, is to supplement the 
written by an oral test and to add a probation test, the latter being 
far the more important if adequately and strictly applied, which is 
still not sufficiently done, though there has been much improvement. 
If an outsider not unfamiliar with conditions in the States be allowed 
to venture an opinion, it is that the adoption of a mere qualifying 
test might offer an easy backdoor to the spoils system, enabling it to 
recover much of its lost territory if public opinion once again had 
a bad and long spell of bureauphobia (if one may be excused the 
term) or lapsed into indifference. 

In judging of American practice and opinion in this matter of 
appointments, it is necessary to bear in mind that the conditions 
in the States differ much from some of ours. Appointments to the 
higher posts are usually made from junior entrants to the Service. 
University education is much more widely diffused than here, some 
of it up to the standard of our best, some below what we would regard 
as proper for a university even not of the top rank. A great deal of 
the old pioneer spirit still prevails in the States (the spirit that explains 
much in the doings of President Jackson), and that not only in the 
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more primitive districts but also in the highly developed towns. And 
while there may be still much in that country which may seem to us 
oddly backward in the making of public appointments, it has for some 
years been experimenting in public and private concerns with new 
tests of ability, some of which mark noteworthy advances on the 
old, and, not to be too optimistic for the moment, hold promise of 
further advances which may bring about radical changes in methods 
of recruitment and promotion. And last, lest we overlook the 
obvious, the tests on which the opinion within the committee is divided 
are largely for professional appointments, whereas we generally still 
stick to selection by committee, so composed as to make it, that is 
the intention, both impartial and competent for the particular appoint- 
ment to be made. There are differences in conditions to account in 
part for this difference in practice, but it would trespass beyond the 
limits of this review to enter upon this territory. 
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The Growth of the British Civil Service 


By EMMELINE CoHEN. (George Allen and Unwin.) tos. 6d. 


As Mr. W. J. Brown and “ Taxes ’’ have both praised this book, 
Miss Cohen is not likely to be perturbed by my humble opinion that 
it is a bad one; but that is my opinion, and the pity of it is that had 
she, in addition to her simply amazing industry, for she seems to 
have read or at least dipped into almost everything that has been 
written about the Service, devoted a little more thought to her 
direction and a good deal more care to the accuracy of her state- 
ments, she would have produced a very good book, and probably 
the one for which all studious civil servants look. I think she set 
out to tell us what the Service is, what it does, and why it does it; 
but she has not managed this big task very well. In her last chapter, 
“‘ Conclusion,’’ after some penetrating remarks on the technical staff, 
she weakly winds up by saying there are important problems for some 
future Royal Commission to solve, which is simply our old friend, 
‘‘ Nothing is finished while there is something on the agenda.’’ It 
hardly needs two hundred pages to teach this to us. Then she has 
managed to write a book on the growth of the Civil Service with 
little more than incidental references to the Post Office and trade 
unions, and for the latter Miss Cohen seems to prefer the primly 
respectable title of associations.’’ One has heard of Hamlet with- 
out the Prince of Denmark, but a book on the growth of the Civil 
Service with the Post Office and the trade unions as little more than 
“‘ noises off ’’ is indeed a phenomenon, for both have played 
important parts: the Post Office, not so much by its enormous growth 
as by the skill and success with which the Department has taken 
over work not connected with its primary function, and which 
has educated the public to accept extension in other departments. 
As to the trade unions, Miss Cohen may have thought that the 
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very considerable increases of pay were outwith her scope, though, 
in fact, they have had their influence, but perhaps the chief work 
of the unions is one of which they are not very conscious. Fifty 
years ago, man-power was cheap; woman-power cheaper; and as 
Miss Cohen writes the Treasury either ignored labour-saving devices 
or refused to touch the evil things. Two things, however, happened. 
The unions turned the working-day in the Service, notably in the 
Post Office, into a reality instead of a sham, and this necessitated a 
considerable increase of staff and, of course, expense. The pay 
increases were formidable additions, at least, from the Treasury 
point of view, and so My Lords had perforce to devise schemes of 
economy. Thus began what may be called the machine age in 
the Service, and this has to some extent had an effect on the 
specialist services in which Miss Cohen shows interest and some con- 
cern. Then one gets an odd feeling that she finds it difficult to 
recognise anyone below the rank of clerical officer as a pukka civil 
servant, and that unestablished people are not civil servants at all. 
This was a common enough feeling in the general Civil Service forty 
or fifty years ago and, indeed, a report of the first meeting of the 
body which eventually procured the 1909 Pension Act said that it 
was attended by ‘‘ gentlemen from various Civil Service Departments 
and representatives of Post Office associations.’’ By the way, that 
movement was started by a Post Office association. It is a little 
strange to find this feeling in 1941, for the plain fact is that under 
the excellent definition Miss Cohen supplies on her first page, practic- 
ally everybody employed in the Civil Service is a civil servant. It 
might move the Secretary to the Treasury to tears or profanity to 
be told that the messenger who respectfully opens the door to him is 
just as much a civil servant as he, but it would be a fact, and the 
only virtue of a Civil Service certificate is that it confers eligibility for 
a pension. Now one comes to a worrying part of the book. It is 
perfectly fair to write that if an author makes references which the 
reader knows to be correct he may take those of which he has little 
or no knowledge on trust, but if those he knows are wrong he is 
justified in regarding others with a certain amount of doubt. Unfor- 
tunately, some of Miss Cohen’s references are definitely wrong. It 
may be a printer’s error that Reginald Welby, that famous civil 
servant, is referred to on page 140 as ‘‘ Webley,’’ but that cannnot be 
pleaded for her statement on page 159 that under the Pension Act 
of 1859 ‘‘ Deductions were restored.’’ They were in fact abolished, 
and as a later paragraph shows, the error is due to sheer carelessness. 


On pages 23 and 46 Miss Cohen tells us that a Secretary for War 
was appointed in 1794 and cites Anson and Parliamentary History 
as her authorities. Such books are hard to come by in time of war, 
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but if Miss Cohen’s references are correct, they have somewhat 
misled her. 

There certainly was a Secretary of War, but he does not appear 
to have been an official of any importance, and the work was done 
by the Secretary at War. The system was thoroughly bad, and 
Wheeler, in his ‘‘ War Office Past and Present,’’ tells us that the 
Secretary at War was abolished owing to the public outcry at the 
mismanagement of the Crimean War. This is not just a pedantic 
objection, for the change of title was part of a great scheme of 
reorganisation in the War Office, which should have been noted in 
a book of this kind. 

She is quite wrong in writing on page 140 in saying that it was 
among the lower division and the copyists ‘‘ that the first associations 
or trade unions sprang up,’’ even if one allows that she has a some- 
what aristocratic conception of the term civil servant. The Civil 
Service Committee formed by Bromley, the Accountant-General of the 
Navy, in 1845-46, to reform the Pension Act of 1834, and in which 
he claimed to have 9,000 members, was clearly an association, as was 
one, some ten years later, to restore the franchise to civil servants 
and of which Antony Trollope was a distinguished and turbulent 
member. Then on page 108 she tells us that the Tomlin Commission, 
discussing superannuation, found that there were 388,000 whole-time 
unestablished servants. Surely in this figure she has included all 
civil servants, and the suggestion is strengthened by a table of un- 
established people she gives in a footnote which totals less than half 
this number. This looks like careless proof reading. Then we are 
told on page 184 that the report of the Select Committee of 1912 on 
Post Office wages, etc., was referred to an Expert Committee for 
review. Miss Cohen apparently did not think it necessary to mention 
that there had been a previous Select Committee in 1906 and a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry in 1895, and she fails to appreciate the significance 
of the incident. The Expert Committee she mentions was composed 
of a Treasury and a Post Office official along with two officials of the 
Post Office trade unions; in other words, officials and staff met 
for the first time to discuss wages and conditions on equal terms, and 
the fact had its bearing on the establishment of the Whitley Councils. 
Miss Cohen gives an excellent account of the negotiations leading up 
to the establishment of Whitley, except that the matter was not 
finally referred to an Interdepartmental Committee, as she says, but 
to a body on which the staff had equal powers. 

It is apparently quite hopeless to expect women writers to 
be correct as to the first women civil servants, for ever since the 
initial error of saying that the women telegraphists of 1870 were the 
first women civil servants was made many years ago in the ‘‘ English- 
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woman’s Year Book,’’ women writers, including even the careful 
Miss Hilda Martindale, have slavishly copied the mistake. Had Miss 
Cohen only remembered her vast reading and her own proper defini- 
tion of a civil servant she would have seen at once that women civil 
servants were employed long before the women telegraphists. The 
Scudamore Report was important enough in all conscience, but it 
was neither a miracle nor a creation. What it did was to bring in a 
number of women for the first time as a grade or, more exactly, a 
part of a grade. So far as there was a principle before, it was that 
a very exceptional woman might be of use, but the success of the 
women telegraphists showed that there was a huge reservoir of skilled 
woman labour, and the later employment of women clerks in the 
Post Office supplied proof that women in a higher stratum could be 
well employed in the Civil Service. 

On the general subject it may be said that the Civil Service 
originated as a machine for gathering and expending taxation; not 
always doing its work well and sometimes not too honestly; secondly, 
in the Post Office, after ‘‘ farming ’’ broke down, the Civil Service 
become a great State trading department, and, lastly, an instrument 
for social service. Miss Cohen notes the last, though she does not 
mention the Post Office Savings Bank, the institution of which was 
a great social service, for it gave the working-man what he had never 
had before, security for his savings. 

The internal reform of the Service is due to three causes, the first 
the somewhat hostile feeling of the public to any form of Civil 
Service and, however much civil servants may resent this, it has 
always had a salutary effect. The second and third may be taken 
together, and are superannuation and the abolition of patronage and 
deputy posts. The effect of these last-mentioned reforms was 
immense, for they turned the Service into something in which men 
could look forward to a career in which they could find promotion, 
security, and a pension. 

I leave this book with a mingled feeling of regret and hope. The 
first because it has been necessary to say some severe things; the 
second, that I hope Miss Cohen will regard her book as a prentice 
effort, for I feel that with her industry, reading, and ability she could 
produce that book on the subject for which many of us hunger. 

G. H. STUART-BUNNING. 


The British Constitution 


By W. Ivor Jennincs, M.A., LL.D. Pp. 229 + xii. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 8s. 6d. net. 


In nine short chapters, under the familiar headings (1) Government 
by the People; (2) Government by Party; (3) The House of 
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Commons; (4) The House of Lords; (5) The Monarchy; (6) 
Administration; (7) Cabinet Government; (8) Government in War- 
Time; (9) British Democracy—Ivor Jennings has compressed a 
significant study. 

He is, of course, well qualified to do so, as every reader of PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION knows; years of patient labour, collecting, arrang- 
ing and piecing together relevant facts from the. memoirs of the 
past and the intimacies of the present have made him exceptionally 
well informed. Also he is our leading exponent of constitutional law 
and practice. But, above all, he has a rare instinct for institutional 
life. 

This short book is, therefore, no mere summary of his big works, 
‘* Cabinet Government ”’ (1936) and ‘‘ Parliament ’’ (1939), but a 
fresh and provocative approach to the subject. It is not a book of 
reference—nor intended to serve as such. Delvers in minutize must 
look elsewhere for their playgrounds. But the significant things are 
here (on the whole) in their proper proportions, and convincingly 
related to each other. 

Civil servants and local government officers will turn with 
particular interest to the sixth and seventh chapters. Few will 
quarrel with the description of the administrative process, or the 
handling of the dangers of bureaucracy. The analysis of the problem 
of co-ordination is particularly interesting—even though the virtue 
of ministerial ‘‘ decision ’’ over inter-departmental ‘‘ discussion ’’ is 
slightly overstated—the argument is on the right lines. An important 
thing is that the relationship of the administrator and the politician 
in the process of democratic government is carefully probed—not 
dogmatically asserted. 

All this is more than incidental to the main theme—the sovereignty 
of public opinion freely come by and freely expressed. It has an 
interest and value of its own, especially to civil servants and local 
government officers. The chief interest of the book, however, is this 
question of sovereignty, and Jennings’ argument is well maintained. 
The incidents related are striking, and he who runs may read the 
moral or morals of the tale—as, for instance, the following: — 


(i) No government knowingly flouts an articulated majority 
opinion on an important issue. 

(ii) Irreconcilable clashes are most improbable as the govern- 
ment and opposition alike have to compete for the support 
of the same body of opinion—#.e., the small class of unattached 
voters. 

(iii) The avoidance of irreconcilable clashes enables differences 
of opinion to be tolerated, and freedom of thought and 
expression to develop. 
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(iv) Freely expressed criticism assists governments to foresee 
and avoid difficulties. 


The limitation of this kind of approach is that it magnifies the 
significance of the negative. Sovereignty is proved when public 
opinion says ‘‘ don’t ’’ and government—as in the cases of the Hoare- 
Laval Agreement and the draft regulations of the U.A.B.—obeys. 
It is more difficult to illustrate public opinion saying “ do,”’ 
and imperatively enforcing. its will. But public opinion has 
its positive moods, and its own ways of articulating its pleasures as 
well as its displeasures. As the State passes from the social service 
to the planned economy, the positive mood becomes increasingly 
significant. 

From this aspect the drifting (unattached) voter is less important 
than he appears from the negative side. The key positions are for 
the creative. On the progress of events the scientist and artist, the 
prime minister and the administrator are more important than the 
drifter. 

Jennings is by no means unaware of this aspect of the Constitu- 
tion. Nevertheless, through the logic of his chosen evidence, the 
argument does over-emphasise the importance of the negative and 
least creative elements. Despite this, he has given us the liveliest 
short study of the Constitution of our generation. 

A. C. STEWART. 


The Assistance Board 


By JOAN SIMEON CLARKE, (Fabian Research Series No. 57. Price 6d.) 


Tus excellent little pamphlet is a survey and criticism of the work 
of the Assistance Board since its inception in 1934, excluding the 
actual assessment of need. With its main recommendations few will 
disagree, and certainly few of the officers of the Board. Some of 
the criticisms made, however, are equally appropriate to other 
Government Departments, such, for instance, as the lack of suitable 
premises and publicity and the deadening effect of a Treasury control 
on recruitment, which regards as “‘ frills ’’ all constructive welfare 
work and refuses to recognise the need for any specialist training or 
appointments for such work. 

While rightly criticising the neglect by the Board of its statutory 
obligation for ‘‘ the promotion of the welfare of the unemployed,”’ 
Miss Clarke takes exception to the grants made to such bodies as 
the National Council of Social Service, the Central Association for 
Young Wayfarers’ Hostels, etc., but she ignores the fierce resentment 
felt: by many of the unemployed at any “ interference,’’ however 
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tactful, in their domestic affairs, other than the enquiries necessary 
to arrive at an assessment of need. Such persons will go to a volun- 
tary organisation which acts as a bridge between itself and the Board, 
and thus brings the applicant into touch with a side of the Board’s 
work which has hitherto been unfamiliar. 

We must also take exception to the suggestion that many of the 
workers regarded by employers as too old at 45 are suffering from 
impairment of faculties due to long periods at subsistence level. No 
man of 45, however normally fit for his age, can compete with a fit 
man of 25 in heavy manual labour and where the younger man is 
available the employer will always refuse the older one. Further, 
in many cases where there is a superannuation scheme in force men 
over 35 are refused employment on account of their age as the amount 
of premium is assessed on the average age of a firm’s employees. 

With the author’s criticism of the “‘ scope ’’’ regulations every 
official of the Board will be in complete agreement. The present 
procedure is based on an evil inheritance of precedent from the 
Ministry of Labour plus a system of appeal to the Chairman of the 
Boards’ Appeal Tribunals, some of whom are lawyers and base 
their decisions entirely on legal precedents, some of whom are ex- 
Public Assistance and will always ‘‘ pass the baby ”’ to the Assistance 
Board and some of whom are faced with what appears to them to 
be such an insoluble problem that they do whatever is advised by 
the Board’s officials, although it is against the decision of an official 
that the appeal lies. 

Miss Clarke emphasises the need for a unified treatment of needy 
persons, and says with truth, ‘‘ The Poor Law has been broken up 
too much or else too little.’’ The pitiable shuttling of applicants 
backwards and forwards between the Board’s offices and Reliev- 
ing Officers, as she says, must cease, and also, I might add, the 
attitude of mind inherited from the Ministry of Labour that an un- 
employed person having nothing to do can therefore be told 
indefinitely by the Labour Exchange or the Area Office to ‘‘ call again 
to-morrow ”’ or to ‘“‘ go back ”’ to the Board or the Exchange as the 
case may be, ignoring the long waiting in queues, the wear of precious 
shoe leather, or the expenditure on fares of money which should be 
expended on food. 


That the functions of the Board will have to be co-ordinated and 
expanded and many of its legal restrictions swept away is now, we 
hope, universally recognised. Of all Government Departments its 
services will be of paramount importance in the reconstruction period, 
but Miss Clarke’s suggestion that it should be taken over temporarily 
by the Ministry of Labour will find scant support amongst that section 
of the Board’s staff in actual contact with the public. The: Labour. 
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Exchange mentality has been a continual fetter on the more liberal 
instincts of the Board’s officers. Such friction as has continually 
occurred between these staffs must have its repercussion upwards, 
and the sooner the Board is expanded into a self-dependent Ministry 
responsible to no one but the House of Commons the better it will 
be for its future clients. D. SMYTH. 


Redeeming the Time: A Survey of the Junior Instruction 
Centre Movement 
By Owen E. Evans, M.A. (The University Press of Liverpool. 63 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
TuIs Survey is No. 13 in the series, ‘‘ The Social Survey of Mersey- 
side,’’ an adequate guarantee of realistic and accurate presentation. 
If, to some, the subject seems inappropriate for discussion at this 
time, there is a foreword by Mr. Caradog Jones, in which the argu- 
ments for publication are clearly and briefly stated. Little thought 
is required to deduce from present economic trends a volume of post- 
war unemployment of unprecedented dimensions. Whether any treat- 
ment of the problem within the framework of existing economic 
relations is practicable or desirable is another question, but, clearly, 
now is the time to make plans, and Mr. Evans gives good leadership. 

The history of the Junior Instruction Centre movement is 
described, and there is a discussion of its function with emphasis on 
an apparent lack of definition. 

The staffing policy of J.I.C.’s had some serious defects, and Mr. 
Evans describes the effect of insecurity of tenure on the work of 
artisan instructors. The conditions offered to teachers were such as 
mainly discouraged older and experienced men from taking up this 
work when better terms could be had from education authorities. 
Thus, J.I.C.’s tended to be staffed by skilled tradesmen who were 
liable to be laid off at any time and newly qualified teachers who had 
scarcely had opportunity to develop their own powers. Though good 
work was done under these conditions it must have been unnecessarily 
difficult. 

The psychological and disciplinary problems are discussed with 
sympathy and understanding. The remarks on classification of 
pupils and time-tables will be of interest to teachers. Most readers 
of PuBLIc ADMINISTRATION will have something to say about the 
sections on medical and social aspects, placement, transference, 
delinquency, and co-operation with outside bodies. 

In his conclusions, Mr. Evans asks, “‘ In the light of past experi- 
ence, taking a broad national outlook, is it possible to adapt the 
centres to meet the coming requirements, or is it imperative to con- 
sider their substitution by some other form of organisation? ”’ 
Mr. Evans’ answer is constructive and bold. 

‘Joun S. Coventry. 
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Administrative Problems of International Organisation 
By F. P. WALTERS, M.A. (Oxford University Press, 1s.) 


Mr. WALTERS, with twenty years’ experience of the League 
Secretariat (experience gained in positions which have given him 
an unrivalled knowledge), perhaps assumes in his readers a greater 
knowledge than they possess of the organisation of the League 
Secretariat, including in that term the League system of international 
committees. At the same time, whilst he makes frequent reference 
to the 1.L.0., he scarcely takes into account the considerable differ- 
ences between its and the Secretariat’s methods of administration. 

Within the limits which he sets himself he is both informative 
and encouraging; he makes it evident that in his opinion an inter- 
national Civil Service has been proved a practicable plan, and he 
shows that aid, financial and technical, was forthcoming from the 
Member States far more readily than is generally realised. 

But the leaflet (in fact, the text of a Sidney Ball lecture) is only 
an introduction to the subject. There is a series of problems on 
which it does not touch—how international staffs are to be recruited, 
what measure of decentralisation of staff and of activity is possible 
and desirable, or whether such things, at first sight trivial, as League 
passports or League postage stamps, would not do or have done 
much to establish and maintain, amongst other things, a greater 
independence in the international administration. The leaflet provides 
a valuable chapter for the more comprehensive survey which is 
needed; it is essential that when the international institutions are 
reformed or reconstructed, at least as much weight is given to the 
views of men who, like Mr. Walters, have had long experience of 
international administration as to those of national civil servants 
who too readily assume that what has been found good (or reason- 
ably good) nationally, must prove good internationally, too. 














